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Bernd indicates towers (circled) which are spotted around the track. Each shoots one portion of the 
race ... speeds film to processing room. If race finishes at 2:31, film is ready for screening by 2:36! 


Races screened -from sfeff 
4o finish vtfrfhin 5 minutes 



His modern film processor quickly prepares 
the reels for projeclion. 


on Du Pont High Speed Rapid Reversal Pan! 


Now race-track judges can check a race 
only five minutes after it ends! This new 
wrinkle in turf officiating, called the 
“Film Patrol,” relies on 16-mm. film to 
record the entire event, and rapid re¬ 
versal processing for swift projection. It 
enables track officials to study every de¬ 
tail .. . detect any violation . . . check 
their decisions. 

Film for such exacting conditions 
must be fast... it must be super-hard¬ 
ened to hold its quality in high-temper¬ 
ature processing. After testing various 
films, Lester E. Bernd, veteran race 
photographer, has found that Du Pont 
Rapid Reversal Pan Films—improved 
Type 930 and Type 931—are ideal for 
the operation. 

In his words: “The requirements of 
ultra-rapid reversal processing, with em¬ 
phasis on uniformity of film, have always 
presented the problem of reticulation 
and staining, due to the high solution 
temperatures necessary. 

I’m happy to report that new DuPont 
930 and 931 emulsions have more than 
met the challenge. These films permit a 
3 Vi-minute reversal process at temper¬ 


atures over 100°F. with consistently 
excellent quality. We can screen any por¬ 
tion of the race five minutes after the 
finish.” 

Speeds TV and newsreel 
sports coverage 

Racing... baseball... football... boxing 
... whatever the sport... day or night... 
you can depend on Du Pont Rapid Re¬ 
versal Pan Films for faster, superior 
coverage. The same outstanding qualities 
that make the film ideal for the “Film 
Patrol” and processing under high-tem- 
perature conditions also make it excel¬ 
lent for all types of newsreel and TV 
work. Fine grain, long tonal range and 


sharp gradation insure sparkling images 
for every action-packed event. Get in 
touch with your Du Pont Technical Rep¬ 
resentative for more information about 
Rapid Reversal Pan, or write to the 
nearest District Sales Office listed below. 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), 
Photo Products Department, Wilming¬ 
ton 98, Delaware. In Canada: Canadian 
Industries, Ltd., Montreal. 

DISTRICT OFFICES 

ATLANTA 5, GA.805 Peachtree Bldg. 

BOSTON 10, MASS.140 Federal Street 

CHICAGO 18, ILL. 3289 No. California Ave. 

CLEVELAND 14, OHIO. 1033 Union Commerce Bldg. 

DALLAS 1, TEXAS. 506 Tower Petroleum Bldg. 

LOS ANGELES 38, CALIF. 6656 Santa Monica Blvd. 

NEW YORK 11, N. Y. 248 West 18th Street 

PHILADELPHIA 2, PA. 225 South 15th Street 
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BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 






















This pin is the secret of the perfect registration so 
necessary for stereo motion pictures. It is the heart of 
every Bell & Howell Standard Camera, assuring perfect alignment 
of every frame. Write today for full details. 


THE MAGIC WORD... 


PROFESSIONAL 
EQUIPMENT DEPARTMENT 


Bell & Howell 


7148 McCORMICK ROAD 
CHICAGO 45, ILLINOIS 
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ATOM BOMB TEST at Yucca Flat, Nevada, U.S.A. The man behind the 
motion picture cameras is director of photography Harry Perry, ASC, 
presently associated with USAF’s Lookout Mountain Laboratory under command 
of Lt. Col. James L. Gaylord, USAF. 
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For over 25 years, Mitchell Cameras have set profes¬ 
sional photographic standards for the Motion Picture 
Industry. These flawlessly designed, ruggedly con¬ 
structed cameras have proven themselves in smooth, 
positive operation under the most exacting condi¬ 
tions. Today, as yesterday, the World’s greatest films 
depend upon Mitchell—professional equipment for 
truly professional results. 



The 16mm Professional has the same proven Mitchell 35mm 
features —to bring 35mm quality to 16mm screens. Equipped 
with 16mm Mitchell blimp, this camera is a favorite of lead¬ 
ing commercial producers for sound photography. 


16mm PROFESSIONAL 



35mm BNC M<| 


The Mitchell 35mm Camera — standara equipment of major studios 

—is internationally known for dependability and performance. For 
superb photography, Mitchell 35's are available in BNC (blimp 
unnecessary); NC and Hi-Speed models to meet every requirement. 


/Pf/fcfie// Camera CORPORATION 

666 WEST HARVARD STREET • GLENDALE 4, CALIFORNIA • CABLE ADDRESS: "MITCAMCO" 

EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE: THEODORE ALTMAN • 521 FIFTH AVENUE • NEW YORK CITY 17 • MURRAY HILL 2-7038 

& 85 % of'the motion pictures shown in theatres throughout the world are filmed with a fttitche 




















ONE CAMERA 

16mm or 35mm 

in 10 SECONDS! 

Camerette 16/35 

Reflex Motion Picture Camera 

The perfect camera for the motion picture 
film maker working in both 16mm or 
35mm color or black and white. 


LOOK AT THESE ADVANTAGES— 

• The same lenses, same motor drives, 
same sound blimp and accessory equip¬ 
ment used for both 16mm or 35mm — 
to convert simply change the magazine. 

• Precise rugged movement 

• Reflex viewing 

• 200 degree adjustable shutter 

• Divergent three lens turret 

• Automatic film gate 400' magazines 16 
or 35mm—the 16mm magazine will ac¬ 
commodate daylight spools as well as 
standard core load. 


• Light weight — only 14 pounds with 3 
lenses, 400" magazine, and 6/8 volt 
motor. 


Write for brochure 



vjvamerette 


patents coutant-mathot 


Manufactured by Ets. Cine. Eclair, Paris 
for descriptive brochure 
write U.S. representative 

Benjamin Berg Agency 

1366 No. Van Ness Ave. • Hollywood 28, Calif. 
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FREDDIE YOUNG (left) congratulates 
Charles G. Clarke on occasion of his re- 
election to presidency of American Society 
of Cinematographers last month. Young, 
a member of the ASC, is president of the 
British Society of Cinematographers. 

ASC'S APRIL meeting was devoted to 
3-D photography. Wm. F. Kelly of the 
Research Council gave an illustrated 
lecture on 3-D photographic technique. 
Friend Baker, demonstrated his new¬ 
est 16mm 3-D system. Armin Hill, also 
of the Research Council, talked briefly 
regarding the new convergence calcu¬ 
lator which he has developed for 3-D 
cinematography. The calculator, inci¬ 
dentally, is available from the Re¬ 
search Council. 

• 

KARL STRUSS, ASC, is in Italy photo¬ 
graphing a 3-D picture for Ponte De 
Laurentiis Studios. He shot the first 
chapter of Sol Lesser’s “3-D Follies” 
before leaving Hollywood. 

JOSEPH BRUN, ASC, is shooting the “Joe 
Louis Story” in New York. 


THE ASC last month elected officers and 
board of governors for 1953. Re-elect¬ 
ed to the presidency was Charles G. 
Clarke, whose first term in office as 
president was in 1948. This is the sec¬ 
ond time Clarke has been re-elected to 
continue in office a second term. 

The new officers and board members 
are, in addition to Clarke: Fred W. 
Jackman, exec, vice-pres.; Arthur Ede- 
son, 1st vice-pres.; Milton Krasner, 2nd 
vice-pres.; Arthur Miller, 3rd vice- 
pres.; Wm. Skall, treasurer; John W. 
Boyle, secretary; and Robert deGrasse, 
sergeant-at-arms. Board: John Arnold, 
Lee Garmes, Alfred Gilks, Victor Mil¬ 
ner, Hal Mohr, Ray Rennahan, Joseph 
Ruttenberg, and Leon Shamroy. Al¬ 
ternates: Joseph Biroc, Wm. Daniels, 
Paul Eagler, Sol Halprin, Winton 
Hoch, Charles Lang, Joseph LaShelle, 
Sol Polito, John Seitz, and James Van 
Trees. 

• 

PHILIP TANNURA, ASC, last month was 
host to an increasing number of eastern 
and foreign TV executives on the 
“Burns and Allen Show” sets, where 
they had come to learn about quality 
TV film photography. 

WM. N. WILLIAMS ASC, was sent to 
England last month by Paramount to 
head 2nd unit photography of the new 
Danny Kaye picture, “Knock on Wood.” 
He will do special transparency back¬ 
grounds for Farciot Edouart’s process 
department at Paramount. 

• 

RENO Chamber of Commerce for first 
time this year eliminated the Cinema¬ 
tography category in its annual Silver 
Spurs Awards. “High Noon” won this 
year’s SS award for best western pic¬ 
ture; Gary Cooper for the best actor. 


CELEBRITY — Archie Stout, 
ASC, who won an Oscar this 
year along with Winton 
Hoch, ASC, for the photog¬ 
raphy of "The Quiet Man," 
sees his photo hung on the 
ASC's "Wall of Fame" in 
the Society's clubhouse in 
Hollywood. Stout became the 
33rd ASC member to win 
an Oscar. 
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COLLAPSBBLE 
3-WHEEL DOLLY 


TV OR 

CAMERA DOLLY 


The advanced dolly for 
instant moveability — 
streamlined/ light¬ 
weight, exceptionally 
sturdy. Nothing to get 
out of order. Many new 
advantages for easy 
operation. Hydraulic 
lift type for fast up¬ 
ward and downward 
motion of TV and mo¬ 
tion picture cameras. 


For motion picture and 
TV cameras. Sturdy 
cast aluminum. For 
standard or baby tri¬ 
pods. Additional baby 
tripod point holders 
to control spread of 
tripod legs. Adjust¬ 
able spring seat. Ex¬ 
tra wide rubber wheels. 
Bronze tie down clamps 
and other features. 


Swivel seat. Adjustable leveling head. 
Seat for assistant. In-line wheels for 
track use. Steering wheel, rigid floor 
locks. Hand pump or combination hand 
and motor pump. Easily transported in a 
station wagon. Fits through a 28" door. 


For studio or location. Folds 
into one compact unit. Can be 
used with professional or 
semi-professional tripods. 


Synchro-film-ed 

Synchronizer 

Our Exclusive Distributor 
[3 NEUMADE PRODUCTS CO RP. 

BLs Any combination of 

K jfr 16mm and/or 35mm 

JHip3 sprockets assembled 

to specification. Cast 
3 aluminum. Foot linear 

type, adjustable frame 
Ein dial. Fast finger rol¬ 

ler release. Contact 
Jm rollers adjusted indi- 

vidually for positive 
B film contact. Sprocket 

\J| shaft slip lock, foot¬ 

age counter, etc. 


Synchro-film 
Slate A 


Pays for itself 
in production 
savings on the JP^ 
set. A New De- iJR; 

velopment! Elim¬ 
inates clap stick synch and slate on set. Mounts 
on double arm bracket to work with BNC, NC, 
Standard, 16mm Mitchell and all types of blimps 
and Geared Head. Interlocks with Sound Recorder. 


"lo^vlL 


for Cine Special or Maurer Cameras 


115 V. Universal Motor — AC-DC 
Separate Base for Cine Special. 
Variable Speed 8-64 frames. 
Adapter for Maurer Camera* 


A For Studio or on Location. Light¬ 

weight — collapsible — for TV and 
motion picture production. Sturdy 
construction. Boom telescopes 7 to 
17 ft. Rear handle for directional 
mike control. A remote control per¬ 
mits 360° rotation of the microphone. 
Operator can push the boom and oper¬ 
ate microphone swivel simultaneously. Extension rods make it 
simple to operate microphone rotation from floor. Microphone 
cable hangs outside of boom, preventing cable from tangling 
with the rotation mechanism. Ball bearing casters, rigid foot 
locks, pneumatic drop check for lowering the boom, etc. 


INTERCHANGEABLE MOTORS: 12 
volt DC Variable Speed 8-64 frames. 
115 Volt AC 60 Cycles, Synchron¬ 
ous Motor, Single Phase. 


ANIMATION MOTORS: Cine Spe¬ 
cial, Maurer, Mitchell, B & H Motors, 
for Bolex and Filmo Cameras. 


lens mounts & camera equipt. 
for 16mm f 35mm, TV cameras. 


for motion picture, TV camer¬ 
as. 15mm to 40" focal length. 


COMPLETE LINE OF: 16mm, 35mm 
cameras, dollies, synchronizers, 
animation stands, cutting room 
and time lapse equipment. 

BELL & HOWELL: Standard, Eye- 
mos, Filmos. MITCHELL: Standard, 
Hi-speed, BNC, NC, 16mm. 


DEDICATED TO 

BETTEI 

Ft F 

lERFORDlAnCE 


NATIONAL CINE EQUIPMENT,Inc. 


JOHN CLEMENS 


ERWIN HARWOOD 


209 WEST 48th ST., NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 





































Laboratories Corp. 1546 N0RTH ARG YLE AVENUE, HOLLYWOOD 28, CALIFORNIA • PHONE HOLLYWOOD 9-6391 


are pleased to announce that the facilities of 
the newest and the largest independent film 
processing organization on the West Coast are 
now at the disposal of the film and television 
capital of the world. 

General Film Laboratories offer complete serv¬ 
ices to the industry, including 16 mm. Koda- 
chrome printing. 

We cordially invite your inquiry and inspection. 

G. CARLETON HUNT, President • HANS DE SCHULTHESS, Vice-President • ALTON A. BRODY, Sales 
Director • BOB GOODWIN, Treasurer • WILLIAM GEPHART, Processing Director • HARLAN BAUM- 
BACH, Technical Director 






£TAe 

HOUSTON 

FEARLESS 

Totyifocbafam 


ICTURE 


EQUIPMENT 


Wherever motion picture cameras roll, you'll find 
Houston-Fearless equipment. For complete 
camera mobility in the studio and on location... 
for maximum efficiency and dependability in the 
processing lab...it's Houston-Fearless the 
World over. 


DEVELOPING MACHINES • COLOR PRINTERS • FRICTION HEADS 
COLOR DEVELOPERS • DOLLIES • TRIPODS • PRINTERS • CRANES 


'11809 W. OLYMPIC BLVD., LOS ANGELES 64, CALIF. 


Write for information on specially-built equipment for your specific needs , 


"WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF MOTION PICTURE PROCESSING EQUIPMENT" 














WHAT'S NEW 

in equipment, accessories, service 



= 35mm = 

^ Mode! 11 = 

| ^ toiily GRtM | 
| CAMERA | 

EE for TV, Newsreel EE 

= and commercial = 

= films 


— For tough and trying assign- = 
EE: ments, ARRIFLEX 35 is in a ~ 
class by itself. Reflex focusing = 
= through photographing lens zS 
~ while camera is operating— EE 
= this is just one outstanding == 
= ARRIFLEX feature. = 


ment for theatres. Pictured is the Kine- 
vox stereophonic sound theatre play¬ 
back unit. 

The single-unit rack cabinet accom¬ 
modates 5000-ft 35mm reels, the play¬ 
back mechanism, pre-amplifiers, pow¬ 
er amplifiers, etc. Units are now in 
quantity production. Complete infor¬ 
mation and prices may be had by writ¬ 
ing the company at 116 So. Hollywood 
Way, Burbank Calif., and mentioning 
American Cinematographer. 


Stereo-sound Equipment—Kinevox, Inc., 
pioneer developers of magnetic sound 
equipment for the motion picture in¬ 
dustry, last month unveiled newest ad¬ 
dition to its stereophonic sound equip- 


~ Equipped with bright, right- = 

— side-up image finder, 6V2 x = 
EE magnification. Solves all par- EE 

— allax problems. 3 lens turret. = 
Variable speed motor built 

— into handle operates from 

= lightweight battery. Tachom- = 
EE eter registering from 0 to 50 EE 

— frames per second. Compact, = 

~ lightweight for either tripod EE 
= or hand-held filming. Takes = 
= 200' or 400' magazine. Write EE 
~ for free folder. E= 




Camera Control—Stancil- 
921 No. Highland Ave., Hollywood 38, 
Calif., announces a new field camera 
control unit that makes possible bat¬ 
tery operation of two 35mm or 16mm 
cameras and film recorders. Special DC 
camera motors are used with manual 
speed controls. These have additional 
windings which furnish either 115-v 


single-phase or 220-v 60-cyc. 3-phase 
alternating current which drives record¬ 
er in synchronism with picture. A pro¬ 
totype unit was used by Arch Oboler 
in shooting “Bwana Devil.” Further 
information may be had by writing the 
manufacturer and mentioning Ameri¬ 
can Cinematographer . 

Single-frame Release — PAR Products 
Corp., 926 No. Citrus Ave., Hollywood 
38, Calif., announces a new single¬ 
frame release solenoid for the Eastman 
Cine Kodak Special I and II. The sol¬ 



enoid provides easy pushbutton opera¬ 
tion of the single-frame release, simpli¬ 
fying animation and other single-frame 
operations. Use of the solenoid elim¬ 
inates camera unsteadiness. The attach¬ 
ment can be used on Cine Specials hav¬ 
ing PAR 4-lens turrets and Yolo auto¬ 
matic dissolves, and is easily installed 
by camera owner. 

For further information and prices, 
write the manufacturer and mention 
American Cinematographer . 

Colburn Labs Expand—Recent expansion 
of facilities of the George W. Colburn 
Laboratory, Inc., 164 No. Wacker Dr., 
Chicago now gives company possession 
of entire building where first it began 
business several years ago. Company 
services producers for film processing, 
titling, etc., from all over the world. 

Reception, general offices and order 
dept, are now on ground floor. Film 
library and art and title depts. are on 
(Continued on page 245) 
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The ideal 35mm movie camera for TV Newsreel, Industrial, 
Travel and Scientific Motion Picture Photography. 

FAMOUS ARRIFLEX FEATURES: 

# Reflex focusing through taking lens, even when camera is 
running. 

# Bright erect image finder, 6 Vs x magnification. 

# “Follow-focus” without assistant. 

# No parallax or other finder problems. 

# Full frame focusing and viewing. 

# 3-lens turret. 

# Quick change geared film magazines (200 and 400 feet). 
No belts to connect. 

# Variable speed motor built into handle. 

# Tachometer registering from 0 to 50 frames per second. 

# Compact, lightweight. 

# Equally adaptable for tripod or handheld filming. 

# Easily detachable matte box-filter holder. 


ARTHUR FLORMAN, 
Cameraman and principal 
of Florman & Babb, 
New York movie equip¬ 
ment dealers. 


COATED LENSES in ARRIFLEX MOUNTS 


28mm f/2 Schneider Xenon* 
50mm f/2 Schneider Xenon* 
75mm f /2 Schneider Xenon* 

*With Follow-Focus Grips. 


90mm f/3.5 Kilar 
135mm f/3.8 Kilar 
150mm f/3.5 Kilar 
300mm f /5.6 Kilar 
400mm f/5.6 Kilar 


ORIGINAL ARRIFLEX ACCESSORIES 

LENS EXTENSION TUBE for close-up filming and 
cinemacrography 

HI-HAT for mounting Arriflex 35 on standard tripods 


Writes MR. FLORMAN: 


SHOULDER-POD for vibration-free, hand-held filming 



PHOTO SUPPLY CORPORATION 


235 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 


GRamercy 5-1120 


. . As a free-lance cameraman 1 have photo¬ 
graphed at least 270 TV shows and commercials, 
and as a dealer, I have learned to know the prefer¬ 
ences of other cameramen as well. 

I first used the Arriflex 35 in Germany in 1945 
when 1 was attached to the Signal Photo Company 
in Liesbaden to cover the Nuremberg trials, and in 
1946 to film the Armed Forces Olympics, General 
Eisenhower 9 s visit to Luxemburg, and many other 
important news events. Since then 1 have gotten 
to depend upon my Arriflex entirely. 

1 have used my Arriflex for commercial films for 
such accounts as General Motors, General Foods, 
Noxzema, Loft Candies, and others. One of my 
recent industrials, filmed with the Arriflex, "Talk, 
Talk, Talk 99 was very favorably received by the Ad 
Club of New York. 

1 know of no more rugged, more reliable piece of 
equipment, or one easier and quicker to operate, 
hand-held or on a tripod. . ” 


Available at leading dealers. 


BATTERY — 16 Volt, lightweight, non'spill, with 
carrying case and shoulder strap 


Write for literature and price list. 


BATTERY CHARGER 


the new*ARRIFLEX 35 TRIPOD 




Sturdy, rugged and rock 
steady. Weighs only 
19 lbs. 

Large universal ball- 
joint for leveling. 

Velvet smooth pan 
and tilt action with 
separate locks. 

Extra long handle 
for under-arm 
control. 

Spirit level. 

Can be used with 
all professional 
cameras. 

Leather boot 
available. 


WEST COAST OFFICE: 7303 MELROSE AVENUE, HOLLYWOOD 46, CALIFORNIA 


WYOMING 9026 












NATIONAL 


THE POPULAR' TALKIES 


M 2<o YEARS LATER/ FILMLAND, ITS EXHIBITORS ™' 
^AND SUPPLIERS STAND AT CROSS-ROADS. BIG, NEW 
MHIN6S ARE IN THE Wl ND. ..WlDE-SCREEN...3-D ...MULTIPLE 
CAMERA TECHNIQUES. NATIONAL CARBON IS READY 
WITH THE RIGHT LIGHT FOR. ANY TOE. 


"THE JAZZ 
SINCERE. 

...AND FEATURE-LENGTH 
SOUND SCORES A SMASHING 
SUCCESS...BUT NOT WITHOUT 
SERIOUS PRODUCTION PROBLEMS 
FORTHE*S I lent' 7 STU DIOS. 
HOW TO ELIMINATE NOISE ON 
THE NEW SOUND SETS P 


; I CARBON ENGINEERS, cooperating with 

m LAMP MANUFACTURERS, CONCENTRATE ON THE PROBLEM 
B'V OF ARC-LAMP NOISE...QUICKLY DEVELOP IMPROVED 

r&llil' "NATIONAL" LIGHTING CARBONS FOR. **1 


THE “NATIONAL” CARBON ARC...NOTHING BRIGHTER UNDER THE SUN 


The term "National ' 7 is a registered trade-mark of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 

NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY 

A Division of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation, 30 fast 42nd Street, New York 77, New York 
District Sale » Offices: Atlanta, Chicago, Dallas, Kansas City, New York, Pittsburgh, San Francisco 
IN CANADA: National Carbon Limited, Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg 





























CAMERAMAN'S EYE 


10 X ENLARGED 
GROUND-GLASS 
IMAGE SEEN BY 
CAMERAMAN'S EYE 


“SUPER 1200” REFLEX 
GROUND-GLASS FINDER 
INDICATES THE FIELD 
COVERED BY ALL FOCAL 
LENGTH LENSES AT 
ALL DISTANCES. 


OPTICAL SYSTEM N 
DOVE TAIL CARRIAGE 
IS ONLY MOVING PART. 

CAMERA CASING 
DOES NOT SHIFT 
TO FOCUS OR ► 

SHOOT! 4 4 ^ 


Modulite Model “S” 16mm 
variable-area sound-on-film 
recording Galvanometer with 
“Shutter" Noise Reduction, 
now available as optional 
equipment on the Auricon 
“Super 1200" and the 
“Auricon-Pro" Cameras, and 
the Auricon RT-80 Double- 
System Recorderr 


PRECISION DOVE-TAIL CARRIAGE 
IN "GROUND-GLASS FOCUS" POSITION 


TELEPHOTO FINDER 
LENS NOT IN USE 


IN USE FOR FULL-FRAME 
GROUND-GLASS FOCUSING 


-Jr High-fidelity sound-track with 
16 DB noise reduction. 

Sound-track always runs 
centered on projector photo-cell 
scanning beam, for crisp and clear 
sound-track reproduction. 

-+( Only one audio-modulated 
sound-track edge, eliminates 
Gamma (contrast) effects and 
minimizes “Eberhard Effect" and 
“Mackie Line" troubles experienced 
with multiple-track variable-area 
recording. 

Audio galvanometer and 
shutter-noise - reduction 
galvanometer are independent, 
preventing noise-reduction-bias 
cross-talk distortion on sound¬ 
track. 

Rugged. Can be overloaded 
without danger. 

Tested and now being used 
by leading Studios and Television 
•Stations. 


OBJECT 

BEING 

SHOT 


SUPER 1200 CAMERA FOCUSING-OPTICAL-SYSTEh 

Precision-Built for Guaranteed Accuracy to .0001 part of an ind 


NO CAMERA WEIGHT SHIFT 

WHEN MOVING FROM FOCUS 
TO FILM-SHOOTING POSITION 


TELEPHOTO 


10 X ENLARGED 
TELEPHOTO FINDER 
IMAGE SEEN 
BY CAMERAMAN 


FINDER 


FORI" LENS STUDIO WORK, THE 
AURICON AUTO-PARALLAX FINDER, 
MODEL EIF-20, IS USED INSTEAD 


OF THE TELEPHOTO FINDER AS 


ILLUSTRATED BELOW. 


IMAGE FOCUSED ON FILM 


PRECISION DOVE-TAIL CARRIAGE 
IN “TELEPHOTO FINDER” POSITION 


TELEPHOTO FINDER LENS 


ALL AURICON EQUIPMENT IS SOLD Wl 
A 30 DAY MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE. Y 
MUST BE SATISFIED! 


OBJECT 

BEING 

SHOT 


THE CAMERA OF TOMORROW, HERE TODAY. ITS ONLY EQUAL IS ANOTHER AURICON SUPER 121 

Detailed here are two of the remarkable technical developments built into the new Auricon 

“Super 1200” Sound-On-Film Recording Camera. The unique Modulite Variable-Area Sound-Track 

■with “Shutter” Noise-Reduction, described at left, and the new Reflex 

Telephoto-Finder and Focusing-Optical-System shown above, plus 

“Self-Blimping” for studio work, 33 minutes continuous film 

capacity, Variable Shutter, and other professional features, 

have prompted Producers and Cameramen to name the |' P?' - '43® 

Super 1200.. .“Finest 16 mm Sound Camera ever built!” 


Priced complete for Optical Sound-On-Film Recording, at 
$4,315.65 (Lenses additional). Also available without sound. 
Write for complete Auricon Catalog, free.. 


BERNDT-BACH, INC. j 

7381 BEVERLY BLVD., LOS ANGELES 36, CALIF. 
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2-D, 3-D, Wide 



L ast month, Columbia Studio in Hollywood announced 
it had developed and put into use a “new four-way 
camera which will shoot simultaneously 2-D. 3-D. 2-D 
large screen, and 3-D large-screen.” Both within and 
without the industry, this statement created much specu¬ 
lation as to just what sort of “magic” camera this studio 
had contrived. 

Actually, what Columbia’s technical men had done 
was discover that almost any conventional motion pic¬ 
ture can be given pleasing wide-screen presentation sim¬ 
ply by projecting it with a wide-angle lens and masking 
it down top and bottom to give the projected picture a 
wider format. 


NORMAL—For comparison, a scene from a current Hollywood production 
is pictured above and below in three different formats. Here it is shown 
in the conventional 1.33 to 1 aspect ratio, long the industry standard. 


The method can be applied to both 2-D and 3-D films. 
Thus, a production photographed with Columbia’s new 
Vitascope stereo camera (described 



1.85 to 1 (Univ.-lnt., Columbia) 

1.75 to 1 (Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer) 
1.66 to 1 (Paramount) 


elsewhere in this issue) can be ex¬ 
hibited any one of four ways: (1) 
conventional 2-D or flat (by screen¬ 
ing prints made from one of the dual 
stereo negatives) ; (2) conventional 
3-D (requiring viewing glasses) ; (3) 
2-D wide-screen by projecting the 
conventional flat picture with a wide- 
angle lens and masking down the 
aperture, as described above; and 
(4) 3-D wide-screen in the same man¬ 
ner as method (3). 

At the same time, this all-purpose 
system was being adopted by Para¬ 
mount, Universal - International and 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer studios. The 
transition that has been going on 


WIDE-SCREEN — The same scene given 
the new aspect ratio of 1.85 to 1, which 
has been adopted as standard by Uni¬ 
versal-International and Columbia stu¬ 
dios. Dotted lines define aspect ratios 
adopted by two other studios as would 
apply to same scene. 



CINEMASCOPE—The same scene as it would be photographed and 
screened in the new ultra-wide-screen CinemaScope process. Of the 
three methods illustrated, only the latter requires special lenses for 


camera and projector. Special metallic-surfaced screens are em¬ 
ployed in showing all wide-screen as well as three-dimension films, 
because wide-screen demands maximum illumination and reflectance. 
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Or All Three ... 


A survey of the latest trend in the motion pic¬ 
ture industry, which enables exhibitors to screen 
all standard films in a new, wide-screen format. 

By ARTHUR GAVIN 


from conventional motion pictures to 
three-dimension and wide- and large- 
screen pictures has created a serious 
problem for exhibitors. Once the cur¬ 
rent supply of “new style” films is in 
release, there wont be enough of the 
new type film product to fill exhibitors’ 
needs, at least for some time to come. 
This means exhibitors must continue to 
show ordinary 2-D films in competition 
with films having the newer format. At 
the same time, each major studio has a 
backlog of unreleased 2-D pictures, the 
market value of which stands to be se¬ 
riously affected as the trend to stereo 
and wide-screen films gains impetus. 
The problem faced by both exhibitor 
and film producer is how to put these 
films on the screen with a “new look” 
and with sufficient increased appeal to 
make them stand up against stereo films, 
Cinerama, etc., in competition. 

When studio engineers found that 
most backlog films could be screened 
successfully in a wider aspect ratio, the 
decision .naturally followed to photo¬ 
graph all new productions with the 
newer wide-screen ratios in mind. To 
the cameraman, this means composing 
scenes differently so that important de¬ 
tail or action will not be cut off when 
the picture, usually photographed full 
frame, is screened. Illustrations on this 
and succeeding pages describe this more 
fully. 

Motion pictures made by Columbia 
as well as the other studios adopting the 
four-way method are now composed es¬ 
sentially for wide-screen presentation, 


but at the same time there is harmoni¬ 
ous composition extending to the full 
limits of the standard aperture frame. 
In the camera finder there is a spe¬ 
cial transparent mask (see illustration) 
which enables the cameraman to com¬ 
pose his scenes with both aspect ratios 
in mind. Thus, all films made hence¬ 
forth may be exhibited in either con¬ 
ventional format or wide-screen without 
the viewer being aware of any serious 
cropping of the overall scene. 

It is in the matter of aspect ratio— 
the relative height to width of the 
screen—of wide-screen presentation that 
many of the studios are in disagreement. 
This has ranged from 1.50/1 to 200/1. 
(This, of course, excludes ultra-wide¬ 
screen Cinerama and CinemaScope sys¬ 
tems, neither of which are being con¬ 
sidered here.) Eventually, of course, 
there must be standardization; but at 
present, each studio believes its plan to 
be the correct one. 

The thinking that has led to these 
conclusions and the steps that various 
studios have taken in respect to wide¬ 
screen presentation of its pictures is 
summarized in the ensuing paragraphs 
—all of which will be of interest to the 
director of photography because of the 
effect it is expected to have, indeed al¬ 
ready is having, on the photography of 
feature films: 

Paramount— This studio has set 1.66 
to 1 as the aspect ratio for its wide¬ 
screen pictures. All Paramount pictures 
will continue to be filmed at full aper¬ 
ture, so they may also be exhibited at 


the conventional aspect ratio of 1.33 
to 1, where 1.66 to 1 screening is not 
yet feasible. Paramount, according to 
Loren Ryder, studio engineer, recom¬ 
mends the use of the largest possible 
screen, always increasing the width but 
without diminishing the height. “We 
also strongly recommend use of the re¬ 
cently introduced light ‘surround’ for 
theatre projection screens which greatly 
enhances both 3-D and wide-screen pres¬ 
entations,” Ryder said. 

Mr. Ryder, whose investigations rel¬ 
ative to wide-screen presentation of 
standard 1.33 to 1 motion pictures be¬ 
gan long before the current ferment 
was touched off by advent of “Bwana 
Devil” and “This Is Cinerama,” stepped 
up progress in his studio’s research, 
following the sensational public accept¬ 
ance of these two films. 

“We particularly analyzed the wide 
appeal Cinerama had for the public,” 
Ryder said. “What was it that made it 
so successful? Not the wide screen 
alone; it was the illusion of realism and 
depth imparted by the unusually wide, 
curved screen plus the stereophonic 
sound. Our problem was to develop an 
approach to Cinerama for the ordinary 
theatre, and especially for the neighbor¬ 
hood movie houses having smaller 
screens and generally reduced auditori¬ 
um area. We were, perhaps, the first to 
go outside the studio and into the na¬ 
tion’s theatres in order to determine the 
best aspect ratio figure. 

“Wherever we went we asked, ‘How 
large a picture can we put on this the¬ 
atre screen? What are the theatre’s 
structural limitations? The height and 
width of the proscenium?’ We soon 
found that our desire to give the thea¬ 
tres really big screen presentation was 
hampered somewhat by the structural 
design of many of the theatres, espe¬ 
cially those having balconies.” 

(Continued on next page) 



ABOVE ILLUSTRATIONS show steps in transition of a standard film 
frame to wide-screen. Picture at left appears in the conventional 1.33 
to 1 ratio. Center picture shows how masks are employed in the pro¬ 
jector to ''crop" image top and bottom. With a wide-angle lens on 


projector, image is then thrown on wide screen in the new rectangular 
format shown at right. Picture height remains same as in normal pro¬ 
jection; only the width is increased. Except for very full closeups, few 
scenes ore affected by the "cropping" or masking. 
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IN THOSE STUDIOS where productions are being photographed so they may be screened on 
either normal cr wide screens, new rules apply in composing each scene. Dotted lines above show 
the critical limits for wide-screen composition beyond which no action must extend. In this 
scene, should man telephoning suddenly stand, his head would be cut off by the masking during 
projection, unless operator moved camera upward to keep him below the dotted line at all times. 



PATTERN of typical ground-glass on Mitchell camera finder, with new 
wide-screen masking (dotted lines) added. Kea/y lines def.ne stand¬ 
ard Academy aperture. In masking finder far wide-screen cam a si- 
tion colored plastic is used so cameraman can view and compose 
scene with consideration to both aspect raiics. 



Some of the things Paramount 
learned about theatres, which have a 
direct bearing on the presentation of 
movies in wider format, are as follows: 
there are approximately 17,000 theatres 
in the U.S., not counting drive-ins. The 
great majority at present cannot screen 
a picture wider than 24 to 26 feet. 
Height of screen of the Paramount the¬ 
atre in New York is 18 feet; the Astor 
is limited to a maximum width of 23 
feet; the Victoria to 21 feet, and War¬ 
ner’s Strand to 20 feet. 

As a result of its studies of the na¬ 
tion’s theatres, Paramount has conclud¬ 
ed that the largest screen that can be put 
into the average theatre for satisfactory 
viewing from all parts of the house 
should have an aspect ratio of 1.66 to 

1— which is the ratio that Paramount 
Studio has fixed as standard for wide¬ 
screen exhibition of all its feature films. 
Taking the New York Paramount the¬ 
atre as an example, the maximum wide 
screen that can be installed there is ap¬ 
proximately 18 x 29 feet. 

“Having fixed 1.66 to 1 as our as¬ 
pect ratio,” said Mr. Ryder, “we then 
screened every picture in our existing 
backlog of films to determine if they 
would screen satisfactorily in this new. 
wider format. Every picture without ex¬ 
ception was easily accommodated. 

“The developments at Paramount are 
important economically,” Mr. Ryder 
said, pointing out that the studio’s new 
achievements insure the success of its 
large backlog of films. 

“By giving them wide screen exhibi¬ 
tion with stereophonic sound, .we thus 
automatically bring them into the new 
order of film presentation, even though 
they were not shot as 3-D or wide-screen 
films originally,” he concluded. 

Universal-International — Early 
last month this studio unveiled its meth¬ 
od of wide-screen projection for both 

2- D and 3-D films, complete with stereo¬ 
phonic sound. Studio engineers have 
established an aspect ratio of 1.85 to 1 
as the standard for U-I pictures. 

A special curved metallic projection 
screen is an important adjunct to U-I’s 
new system. Conceived and developed 
by studio engineers, the prototype 
screen, pictured at left and erected 
on one of the studio sound stages, is 
25 feet high and 50 feet wide and is 
curved on a 90-foot radius. It has a 
light magnifying factor of approximate¬ 
ly 4 to 1 as compared to present theatre 
screens. This means light transmitted to 
(Continued on page 232) 


CURVED WIDE SCREEN developed by Uni¬ 
versal-International studio is metallic-sur¬ 
faced to intensify brilliance of projected 
picture, both wide-screen and 3-D. Scene 
is from U-I's “Thunder Bay,“ first wide¬ 
screen release in Technicolor. Paramount 
and MGM have developed similar screens. 
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Scene from "Heavenly Harmonies," produced by Unusual Films, at Bob Jones University, Greenville, 
S. C. Shown below ore Director Stenholm and Chief Cameraman Craig using their Maurer "16." 


Katherine Stenholm, Director, 

and Robert Craig, Chief Cameraman, 

Bob Jones University Film 
find the Maurer “16” ideal for their highly professional needs. 


“We find the Maurer view-finder perfect for both delicate close-ups 

and elaborate long shots,” say these world-renowned producers of 

sacred musical films. “The infallible critical focus,” they add, “insures 



J. A. MAURER, inc 


37-01 31st Street, Long Island City 1, New York 
1107 Sooth Robertson Blvd., Los Angeles 35, California 


Cable Address: JFAMACRER 


maurer 


better definition and a clearer picture.” 

For these and many other reasons, professional movie makers 
the country over place their confidence in the Maurer “16.” 


THE MAURER 16 MM., de- 

signed specifically for pro¬ 
fessional use, equipped 
with precision high-power 
focusing and view-finder. 
Standard equipment in¬ 
cludes: 235° dissolving 
shutter, automatic fade 
control, view finder, sun¬ 
shade and filter holder, one 
400-foot gear-driven 
film magazine, a 60- 
cycle 115-volt synchro¬ 
nous motor, one 8-frame 
handcrank, power 
cable and a lightweight 
carrying case. 
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SPECTRA... 


BRIGHTNESS SPOT METER 


. . . for measuring screen brightness 
including metallic screens for 
„ three-dimension projection 


The new Spectra Brightness Spot Meter is designed to measure the brightness of a 
very small area at any distance from four feet to infinity, through the use of a 
vacuum photocell, amplifier and microameter. It is therefore, completely independ¬ 
ent of the variable sensitivity of the observer's eye and requires no matching of 
brightness. Any user will obtain th© same reading of a given area. 


For more complete information write to 




\ PHOTO RESEARCH COR 

P # KARL, FREUND, President 



127 West Alameda Ave. • Burbank, California 

Telephone: CHarleston 0-8145 







O F all the stereo cameras which 
have taken shape in Hollywood 
since the first flush of 3-D, none per¬ 
haps embodies so many practical fea¬ 
tures as that conceived and built at 
Columbia Studios under the supervi¬ 
sion of Gerald Rackett, studio engi¬ 
neer. Of first importance is the fact Co¬ 
lumbia’s 3-D camera was designed to 
meet all the basic needs of the industry 
in its present stage of upheaval, if not 
in the years to come. It is able to photo¬ 
graph films in color or black-and- 
white for four different types of pre¬ 
sentation : 2-D, 3-D. 2-D wide-screen, 
and 3-D wide screen. 

But more important perhaps to the 
cinematographer is the fact the camera 
was designed with the cameraman’s 
problems in mind rather than solely the 
ultimate result on the screen. 

“The camera was designed to be es¬ 
sentially a cameraman’s tool,” says Mr. 
Rackett. “one which will enable him 
to concentrate, attention on the artistic 
side of photography with a minimum 
of attention to the mechanics of 3-D. 
We engineered it especially so any 
cameraman and crew may operate it 
without the need for slide-rules, cal¬ 
culators or complicated formulas.” 

If the blimped camera in the photo¬ 
graphs on this page appears similar 
to a Technicolor camera at first glance, 
it is because Mr. Rackett undoubtedly 
embodied some of the finer points of 
the latter in designing Columbia’s 3-D 
camera. It was Mr. Rackett who, years 
ago, designed the first Technicolor 3- 
strip color camera and blimp. 

A description of Columbia’s 3-D 
camera properly begins inside the 
blimp. (Because the camera has been 
in constant use on the sound stage, 
there was no opportunity to remove 
(Continued on page 234) 



RESEMBLING a Technicolor camera is Columbia Studio's fully blimped 3-D camera, pictured 
above. Said to be the most advanced 3-D camera yet designed, it comprises two Mitchell 
camera movements mounted side by s de, which shoot straight ahead without aid of mirrors 
cr prisms. Lookinq through finder is Charles "Buddy" Lawton, ASC, who is using camera in 
shooting Columbia's "Miss Sadie Thompson" in color. 


Columbia Studio's 3-D Camera 


Compact, well-designed unit utilizes 2 Mitchell 
cameras, shoots straight on without use of mir¬ 
rors or prisms, and makes undistorted closeups. 



GAFFER'S view of rear of camera. Blimp door slides up and into top 
of blimp. Cameras rack over to permit insertion of dual viewing 
tubes, which afford binocular view of scene plus setting of cameras 
for proper convergence and interocular. 


STANDING in front of blimped camera are cinematographer Lawton 
(2nd from right) and actress Rita Hayworth along with group of 
technicians watching rehearsal of a rain scene for "Miss Sadie Thomp¬ 
son," which stars Miss Hayworth. 
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Filming The Big Dimension 

The man who filmed the first CinemaScope production 
tells something of the problems encountered and of the 
new scope a remarkable new lens brings to picture making. 

By LEON SHAMROY, ASC 


PICTURES above and at right are of ac¬ 
tual screen images, scenes from "The 
Robe/' photographed as the picture was 
projected. They show typical composition 
for CinemaScope. 


DIRECTOR of photography Leon Sham- 
roy, ASC, (center) discusses with Sol 
Halprin, ASC, 20th-Fox camera dept, 
head, and Earl Sponable, studio research 
engineer, the anamorphoscope lens with 
which CinemaScope films are photo¬ 
graphed. 


CAMERA assistant Lee Crawford shows 
how the CinemaScope lens is mounted on 
camera. Secured in a special mount, lens 
must be focused in synchrony with cam- 
'^ r era lens. 
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ALTHOUGH the specia-l high-reflection CinemaScope screen amplifies 
picture image in projection, CinemaScope photography requires a 


high level of set illuminotion and must cover much wider 
areas generally than in conventional motion picture photography. 



"The Robe,” Twentieth Century-Fox 

* studio’s initial CinemaScope pro¬ 
duction, will show what D. W. Griffith 
always wanted to show but seldom 
could—cause and effect at the same 
time. It is destined to open a new era 
in motion pictures. 

CinemaScope is the key which un¬ 
locks the door to the future. Darryl 
Zanuck decided that Frank Ross’ pro¬ 
duction of “The Robe” was to be in 
CinemaScope and Technicolor because 
it is the ideal subject for this broad, 
personal medium. 

Griffith and his cameraman, Billy 
Bitzer, were forced to invent new ways 
to use the camera, including closeups 
and over-shoulder shots, because the 
lens would not capture the full field of 
vision that they wanted to show. Today, 
if Griffith were using CinemaScope, he 
would seldom have to move in close 
with the camera, nor would he change 
angles often. 

Griffith regretted that the narrowness 
of the screen made it necessary to cut 
from cause to effect, instead of being 
able to present them simultaneouslv. 
CinemaScope overcomes this limitation. 

Henry Koster, currently directing 
“The Robe,” is making full use of this 
new freedom. In almost every shot 
cause and effect are so closely linked 
they are as one. This brings added 
meaning, impact and flow to every 
sequence, and, of course, to the entire 
production. 

It is still too early to embark on a 
detailed technical discussion of Cinema¬ 
Scope, as we are learning about it our¬ 
selves at 20th Century-Fox. Every day 


THE "NEW LOOK" behind today's scenes in film production. Three mike 
booms support microphones above set for recording stereophonic sound 
for CinemaScope, posing new problems for the director of photography. 


we discover new potentialities, new uses 
for it. But a few basic truths have 
emerged, such as: 

Closeups are possible and tremend¬ 
ously effective, but are seldom needed. 
I doubt that we will have more than 
five full-screen closeups in “The Robe,” 
and even they will be only in the most 
dramatic situations. This despite the 
fact that we have such interesting faces 
to work with as those of Richard Bur¬ 
ton,* Jean Simmons, Victor Mature, 


Michael Rennie, Betta St. John, Jeff 
Morrow, Jay Robinson in addition to a 
number of carefully selected supporting 
actors. 

With CinemaScope it is quite pos¬ 
sible to show five full-length figures 
simultaneously, with the face of each 
just, as large and intimate as now seen 
on a conventional screen when only one 
player is given a full closeup. 

Camera set-ups will be reduced to 
(Continued on page 230) 
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drama—but beyond that, Marley has 
used his camera to extract full drama¬ 
tic effect from the action without relying 
too heavily on gimmicks. 

Of course, there are sequences in 
which, for example, a rubber ball on 
an elastic string is batted repeatedly 
into the faces of the audience, a scene 
in which a wax head (neatly lopped 
off by a guillotine) comes tumbling 
right into the viewers’ laps, and still 
other instances in which miscellaneous 
objects are pitched out of the frame 
of the screen and into the theatre. It 
is certain that the audience would have 
been disappointed had such jolting 
experiences not been included in a film 
of this type. In general, however, there 
is always a temptation to overuse effects 
of this sort. As Marley points out, 3-D 
photography (like any other good 
photographic process) exists not for its 
own sake, but solely to help tell a 
dramatic story in the most effective 
wav possible. 

Briefly stated, “House of Wax” is 
the story of a sensitive sculptor whose 
wax museum is set afire by an un¬ 
scrupulous partner to get the insurance 
money. Horribly disfigured in the re¬ 
sulting holocaust, and driven mad by 
his great loss, the sculptor becomes a 
monstrous murderer who stalks and 
kills people resembling historical 
figures so that he may dip their bodies 
in wax and place them on display. His 
detection and eventual destruction ac¬ 
count for a bulk of the suspenseful 
action. 

The most spectacular sequence in the 
picture, both dramatically and techni¬ 
cally, is the fire which destroys the 
wax museum and its paraffin inhabitants. 
This situation reaches its climax in a 
roaring inferno of three-dimensional 
flame which seems to sweep right out 
of the screen and engulf the audience. 
Further horror is engendered by close- 
ups of the all-too-lifelike waxen faces 
melting into scorched caricatures, glass 
eyes falling out of smoking sockets, etc. 

During shooting, this sequence pro¬ 
vided one of the most violent pyrotech¬ 
nic displays ever contrived by a Holly¬ 
wood studio. Controlled by a corps of 
expert pyrotechnicians and special ef¬ 
fects men, the fire raged for five full 
days on a giant sound stage. The only 
reported casualties, according to War¬ 
ner’s publicity department, were the 
eyebrows and eyelashes of the leading 
man, neatly signed off by the flames 
but just as neatly replaced by the 
make-up department. On the latter 
score, chief make-up man Gordon Bau 
deserves special mention for creating 
the most horrible make-up ever seen 
in color. The deformed face he designed 
for the monster (light blue scar tissue 
strikingly filigreed with purple veins) 


Terror In 3-Dimension 


DIRECTOR Andre de Toth (left) and director of photography Peverell Marley, ASC, discuss 
a camera angle for Warner's 3-D color production, "House of Wax," photographed with 
the Natural-Vision stereo camera. In center foreground is operator Howard Schwartz. 


Pev Marley's commendable 3-D filming of 
Warner Bros/ "House of Wax" demonstrates 
dramatic value of stereo cinematography. 


By HERB A. LIGHTMAN 


W ITH ONLY ONE day’s notice, J. 

Peverell Marley, A.S.C., took over 
as director of photography on Warner 
Bros.’ 3-dimensional thriller, “House of 
Wax,” after cinematographer Bert Glen- 
non was forced to quit the picture be¬ 
cause of illness. Marley jumped into 
the middle of his first 3-D assignment 
with literally no time to prepare. Also, 
it was his first experience with the new 
WarnerColor photographic process. It 
is a great tribute to this skilled crafts¬ 
man that the general photographic 
quality is top-grade, and that the 3-D 


effect is very striking, indeed. 

From the critical technician’s point 
of view, the Natural Vision stereo effect 
in this film, while not perfect, is by far 
the finest to be shown publicly thus far. 
It is characterized by a smoothness and 
consistency not evident in Arch Oboler’s 
initial 3-D effort, “Bwana Devil.” The 
mechanics of the photography have 
been skillfully slanted to produce a 
very convincing, and at times very strik¬ 
ing, illusion of depth. The stereo techni¬ 
que is ideally suited to the presentation 
of what is essentially a horror melo¬ 
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SCENES of the burning of the wax works are spectacular in 3-D FULL LIGHTING enhances the illusion of depth in most scenes, 

color photography, in the skillful hands of cameraman Marley. and keeps all objects front to back always in sharp focus. 



ARTFUL composition enhances drama of the scenes depict¬ 
ing pursuit of the freightened heroine by the mad sculptor. 


STARK lighting in contrast with the low key played on the 
mad sculptor points up the girl's horror os capture nears. 


is enough to produce a lasting trauma 
in any sensitive soul, and would have 
made the late Lon Chaney at his col¬ 
lodion worst look like a collar ad. 

Pev Marley discusses the photo¬ 
graphy of this picture with an ease 
amounting to understatement. “Curious¬ 
ly enough,” said Marley, “our main 
problem in 3-D filming is not so much 
mechanical as dramatic. By that I mean 
that we must be—and are —constantly 
concerned about directing audience at¬ 
tention where we want it. In three-di¬ 
mension, every element in the scene has 
a similar spacial value, and the eye 
tends to roam about and explore these 
elements much more than in a flat film. 
The problem is to corral the viewer’s 
attention and make him look at what 
you want him to look at—which is, of 


course, the dramatic focal point of what 
is going on in the scene. Any other 
single element, which juts out of the 
frame and steals audience attention 
away from where it ought to be, is bad 
and should be avoided.” 

This is, of course, much more easily 
said than done, since the very objects 
which enhance the illusion of depth 
are also those which could easily dis¬ 
tract the attention of the audience. For 
example, a tree limb framing the scene 
—traditionally used to lend depth to a 
flat scenic composition—can, because 
of its prominence in 3-D, distract the 
audience’s attention from the really 
important part of the scene. 

In the filming of “House of Wax” 
this pitfall was generally avoided. But 
even so, in a couple of moving camera 


shots, foreground objects gliding by 
assumed such prominence that the eye 
of the viewer tended to remain with 
them rather than continuing on with 
the object of principal dramatic interest. 

Marley is of the opinion that the 
solution of this problem depends upon 
several factors. First, the staging of 
the action must be such that the eye 
will be directed to that which is most 
important. Second, lighting should be 
arranged fat least, up to a point) so 
that it will subdue that which is not 
important, and point up that which is. 
Third, the point of convergence of the 
twin lenses can be thrown to favor the 
area of principal interest, thus directing 
audience attention to the place where 
it should be. 

(Continued on page 242) 
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Television 

CINEMATOGRAPHY 


TV Films Seek Hollywood's Top Cinematographers 

Increased TV film production is taking up the slack in employ¬ 
ment of Hollywood cameramen, as more and more are finding 
challenging new assignments in the bustling new industry. 


I N contrast with the marked taper- 
■ ing off in major studio activity, tele¬ 
vision film production in Hollywood 
currently is at an all-time high. This 
has proved a boon to the motion pic¬ 
ture industry’s directors of photo¬ 
graphy, many of whom—dropped from 
studio weekly payrolls—have found a 
ready market for their talents among 
the producers of TV films. 

During the month of April, an av¬ 
erage of 35 cinematographers each 
week were shooting TV films in Holly¬ 
wood, not counting those engaged in 
filming TV commercials. It has been 
a long time since there have been that 
many cameramen working simultane¬ 
ously in feature film production. All 
this points not only to the healthy 
condition of the TV film field but re¬ 
veals how an industry, given scant 
chance for survival by many 24 months 
ago, now is supplying the major em¬ 
ployment for Hollywood’s cinemato¬ 
graphers. 

It is interesting to note how more 
and more TV film producers are re¬ 
lying on experienced directors of pho¬ 
tography, having years of major studio 
experience, to photograph their video 
film productions. Of the thirty-three 
cinematographers shooting TV films 
last month, twenty-three were men 
with long records in the major studios. 

These men, and the films or series 
for which they were engaged to shoot, 
are listed below. Not included are 
names of those cinematographers who 
photographed pilot films. Some of the 
more experienced TV cameramen, it 
will be noted, photographed more than 
one TV series: 

Gert Anderson: “Ford Theatre” se¬ 
ries of V 2 'hr. dramas for Screen Gems. 

Lucien Andriot, ASC: “Life of Ri¬ 
ley” series of V^hr. situation comedies 
for Hal Roach Productions. 

Joseph Biroc, ASC: “I Am The 
Law” series of V^hr. dramas for Cos- 
man Productions. 

Norbert Brodine, ASC: “Crown 
Theatre” series of Vrhr. dramas for 
Bing Crosby Productions; also, “Tales 
of a Wayward Inn” series of V 2 -hr. 


dramas for Showcase Productions. 

William Bradford, ASC: “Death 
Valley Days” series of V 2 *hr. western 
adventures for Flying A Productions. 

Daniel Clark, ASC: “Favorite 
Story” series of y^hr. dramas for Ziv- 
TV Coroporation. 

Ed Colman “Dragnet” series of 
1 / 2 -hr. detective dramas for Mark VII 
Productions. 

Robert deGRASSE, ASC: “Amos ’n 
Andy” series of V^-hr. comedies for 
Hal Roach Productions. 

Clyde DeVinna, ASC, “The Joan 
Davis Show” series, ^-hr. comedies for 
Joan Davis Productions. 

George Diskant, ASC: “My Hero” 
y 2 -hr. dramatic shows for Four Star 
Productions. 

Curt Fetters: “Cisco Kid” series 
of yyiir. westers for Ziv-TV Produc¬ 
tions. 

Ellsworth Fredericks: “Chevron 
Theatre” series of V^-hr. dramas for 


Revue Productions. 

Karl Freund, ASC: “I Love Lucy” 
and “Our Miss Brooks” series of situa¬ 
tion comedies for Desilu Productions. 

Fred Gately, ASC: “Big Town” 
series of V^hr. dramas for Gross- 
Krasne Productions; also “Linkletter 
and the Kids” series of %-hr. telepix 
for John Guedel Productions. 

Jack Greenhalgh, ASC: “This is 
the Life” series of ^“hr. religious 
films for Family Films, Inc. 

Russell Harlan, ASC: “Playhouse 
of the Stars” series of y>-hr. dramas 
for Meridan Pictures, Inc. 

Benjamin Kline, ASC: “Fireside 
Theatre” series of %-hr. dramas for 
Frank Wisbar Productions. 

Jack Mackenzie, ASC: “The Ab¬ 
bott and Costello Show” series of Yz-hr. 
comedies for Cosman Productions. 

Ernest Miller, ASC: “Death Val¬ 
ley Days” series of V 2 *hr* western 
(Continued on page 236) 


LAST MONTH it was announced that a major TV chain was 
"quietly switching over to all-live TV and eliminating film." 
Despite this rumor, Hollywood last month had more tele¬ 
vision films in production than in any previous month. To¬ 
day there are more than I 10 TV film series available for 
local and regional sponsorship. 

Most of these films are currently being televised by the 
majority of the nation's TV stations. Several new series are 
in the planning stage or are about to go before the cameras. 

This activity means that more and more cinematograph¬ 
ers will be recruited from among ranks of studio cameramen 
to photograph these television film programs. Last month, 
an average of 33 cinematographers was engaged weekly 
in directing the photography of TV films in Hollywood. 
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EASTMAN 

PROFESSIONAL 
MOTION PICTURE 

FILMS 


W. I. GERMAN, Inc. 

Fort Lee Chicago Hollywood 




WALTER STRENGE, ASC, cne of the first cameramen to use a Ready-Eidy ca'cu- 
lator, directs photography of the popular "My Little Margie" television film series. 


READY-EDDY (below) is a durable 5 - inch 
plastic disk having 12 rows of figures on both 
sides. Indicator rotates around perimeter of 
disk to give ready answers to a wide range 
of problems encountered in the production, ed¬ 
iting and screening of motion picture films. 


he could determine at a glance the many 
answers he required when cutting and 
editing his films. This sheet of paper, 
the basis of his original Ready-Eddy 
computer, facilitated his early-day film 
work tremendously; it was always near 
his film-viewer or footage-counter for 
ready reference — until finally, frayed 
and faded, it fell apart after more than 
ten years of use. 

Following the disintegration of his 
first “computer,” Roger made up a new 
and greatly improved data scale incor¬ 
porating figures for both 16mm and 
35mm film. Soon fellow technicians 
were asking for copies, and this led to 
the first thought of marketing the scale. 
Roger extended the scale to cover data 
beyond one minute to a more practical 
maximum of 42'!/£> minutes. Because of 
the great number of figures, he adopted 
the circular chart or disk as the best 
means to set them down in compact, yet 
convenient form. Several models were 
made before he finally decided on the 
present format. Every bit of available 
space is utilized on both sides of the 
disk to give a wide range of important 
data to the film workers. Figures are 
legible and the need for adjusting slid¬ 
ing segments to line markings, as with 
slide rules, has been entirely eliminated. 
There is just one movable part—the in¬ 
dicator pivoting on a rivet at the center 
and having a narrow slit through which 
the numerals of the calculation may be 
seen. 

“Before actual production-line manu¬ 
facturing of the Ready-Eddy was begun, 
all figures on the disk were checked and 
re-checked for accuracy,” says Roger. 

(Continued on page 240) 


Ready-Eddy—A Versatile 
Calculator For The Film Worker 


Handy disk computer gives ready answers 
to the many problems of the photographer, 
film editor, and the laboratory technician. 


By LEIGH ALLEN 


A mong the many useful aids em¬ 
ployed generally by motion picture 
technicians and others in the industry, 
the Ready-Eddy sound film computor is 
perhaps one of the more important. In¬ 
troduced to the industry less than a year 
ago, today the Ready-Eddy computer is 
found wherever professional motion pic¬ 
tures are made. 

Ready-Eddy’s popularity is due to 
two things: it gives the film worker a 
host of data in a simple, easy-to-use disk 
calculator, and it fills a need long felt 
for just such a device. The calculator, 
or computor as its designer chooses to 
call it, is a plastic disk 5 inches in diam¬ 
eter having several rows of figures ar¬ 
ranged in an orderly manner on both 
sides. A sliding indicator is rotated 
around its perimeter to find quick an¬ 
swers to such questions as: what is the 
screening time for 35mm or 16mm film 
of a given length? or, conversely, how 
long must a film be to screen for a cer¬ 
tain period of time? (ideal for makers 
of TV spot announcements, etc.), or 
what will x be the length of a 16mm re¬ 
duction print made from a 1000-ft. reel 
of 35mm film?, etc., etc. 


Ready-Eddy was developed, designed 
and copyrighted by Henry Roger of 
Sandy Hook, Connecticut. “It is the re¬ 
sult of a slow process of development 
ami gradual perfection,” says Roger. 
The idea for the computer began many 
years ago when Roger was a research 
scientist employing time-lapse cinema¬ 
tography in the investigation of living 
cells. As so often is the case, cash 
appropriations for suitable motion pic¬ 
ture equipment for the laboratory that 
employed him were slow in coming. 
“Many of the forces in power consid¬ 
ered motion pictures below the dignity 
of a research institute until they saw 
the results later,” said Roger. 

In this case, necessity was again the 
mother of invention, and the lack of 
suitable editing equipment started Hen¬ 
ry Roger on devising the computer. He 
worked out his first scales on a sheet 
of paper. He set down the numbers 
from 1 to 60, representing seconds of 
time. Under each figure he wrote the 
footage and number of frames, so that 
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Bolex Stereo System 
$397.50 inc. F.E.T. 
Complete with Bolex 
H-16 DeLuxe camera 
$715.50 inc. F.E.T, 


^ Today’s flashing action ... at 

today’s tempo . . . with today’s newest development . . . 
Bolex Stereo Movies! Movie leaders are already knock¬ 
ing on our doors to witness this newest arrival on the 
cinema horizon. This is your opportunity to be in at the 
beginning of an exciting new medium I 

Here is no unproven toy . . . but the famous Bolex H-16 
DeLuxe movie camera with the exciting new Bolex 
Stereo System. It is the first completely integrated stereo 
movie camera ... a masterpiece of painstaking and per¬ 
fect optical engineering by Kern-Paillard. 

See how utterly simple is the switch from regular movies 


not yesterday’s! 

to Bolex Stereo movies ... in full color . . . using your 
present 16mm projector . . . and with no increase in 
operating costs! 

You will no longer be content with yesterday’s movies, 
when today’s newest and most exciting effect ... 3D 
. . . has been added to give you^the ultimate in viewing 
pleasure. 

Bolex Owners —receive regular free mailings of the 25^ 
magazine “Bolex Reporter” by registering the serial 
numbers of your Bolex equipment with us. Paillard 
Products, Inc., 100 Sixth Ave., New York 13, N. Y. 



Be first...to enjoy 


16mm Home Movies 







Amateur 

CINEMATOGRAPHY 



FIG. A—How to improve dull natural compositions in filming movies: 

The beach scene (1) takes on new interest when props are added to 
foreground, os in (2), making it appear scene was filmed from be¬ 
neath a pier. Similarly a bleak desert scene (3) is given pictorial 
emphasis by addition of prop cactus to produce scene (4). 

F or the 8mm or 16mm cine photographer, who aspires to 
professional status as a cameraman and producer of films, 
a thorough understanding of the part art direction plays in 
the production of motion pictures is a requisite. Perhaps the 
best grounding in art direction fundamentals can best be 
acquired by the non-professional by applying art direction 
techniques in the making of his amateur films. 

We are not referring here to art direction that has to do 
with the design and decoration of lavish sets, but rather to 
the art of arranging elements within a scene in order to give 
it pictorial emphasis or dramatic accent; the knack of visual¬ 
izing a scene and knowing what to do to give it more eye 
appeal. 

In Hollywood studios, the art director assigned to a pro¬ 
duction is probably closest to the involved methods of pro¬ 
duction from story to the screen. In 8mm and 16mm movie 
making, the cameraman invariably is also the art director— 
or should be. Every vista he trains his camera upon is not 
always pictorially interesting, but often he can make it so 
if he exercises imagination and has the willingness to labor 
a little to produce the desired effect. 

How may this be done? Let us imagine, for example, a 
camera trip to a Southern California desert area. Instead of 
filming the desert as so much open country, give your scenes 
compositional emphasis by placing foreground objects prom¬ 
inently in the scene, or by framing the scene with unobtrusive 
objects such as tall cactus or Joshua, timbers of a shack, etc. 
Now suppose you have selected a scene important for its 


How "Art Direction" Can 


Improve Your Movies 


By JOHN FORBES 


distant vista but having nothing of importance in the fore¬ 
ground. The missing foreground elements can be supplied 
by you—the art director—by digging up a cactus and trans¬ 
planting it in the foreground. You then frame your shot, of 
course, so that the camera takes in everything but the props 
holding your transplanted cactus in position. This technique 
is illustrated in the accompanying Figure A—at 3 and 4. 

A small twig or tree branch falling into the frame line at 
the top tends to lead the eye to the center of interest of a 
scene. Where a tree is unavailable at the site chosen to set 
up your camera, you can still add this pictorial emphasis 
to your scene simply by cutting a branch and having a person 
hold it in the position necessary for the desired effect while 
you shoot. Where you wish to insure absolute steadiness, 
nail the branch to a stout pole or stick and drive it into the 
ground at the proper position near the camera. 

Fig. B shows how a balancing element was added by one 
cine amateur to a scene of this kind. A box filled with large 
boulders was buried in the ground directly in front of the 
camera, and grass and foliage added at the base to conceal 
the edge of the wooden box. The result was a scene with 
excellent compositional elements — an ideal setting for the 
type of action one might properly shoot in a setting of this 
kind. 

A point to remember is that in action shots, it is very im¬ 
portant to have compositional elements in the scene that will 
lead the eye into the picture and to the principal subject. In 
this example, imagine how the rock in the foreground aided 
by the branch framing the top of the scene would direct the 
eye to a horseman, automobile or a person moving forward 
on the distant road. 

(Continued on page 241) 



FIG. B—With aid of simple props—a wooden box filled with boulders 
in the foreground — a scenic vista is given a pleasing "new look." 
Added props improve composition, give depth detoil. 
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For softer , more lifelike color 
get ANSCO COLOR FILM 


You’ll see your pictures come alive in glorious, natural color on 
Ansco Color Film. 

Your skies and water will have real-life shades of pastel blue . . . 
bright-hued clothing will keep its gay brilliance . . . flesh tones 
will have a softer, living look. 


/ 

For brighter, sharper 
black-and-white movies 
get 


Take plenty of Ansco Color, this year, and see how professional 
your color movies can look. You’ll find Ansco Color Film at 
photo shops everywhere, in 8 and 16mm magazines, and 50- and 
100-foot 16mm rolls. 


ANSCO HYPAN 
FILM 


ANSCO, Binghamton, N. Y. A Division of General Aniline & 
Film Corporation. “From Research to Reality” 


In 8 and 16mm Magazines 
and Rolls 


Ask for ANSCO Natural COLOR FILM 







Amateur 

CINEMATOGRAPHY 


CONSULTING sketches of pre-planned action are Scoutmaster Ed More (left) and 
photographer Robert Young (behind the Cine-Voice sound camera) before starting to 
shoot a scene for "Wilderness Trail," ambitious non-professional 16mm sound film. 


CAMERAMAN Robert Young makes a low-angle shot of oncoming 
soldiers as assistant at far left indicates where lad in center is to 
drop after being struck by on Indian arrow. 


Filming A Boy Scout Outing In 16mm With Sound 

Photographed with an Auricon Cine-Voice camera/ 

"Wilderness Trail" is 15 minutes of war paint/ zing¬ 
ing arrows, a burning stockade and whining bullets. 

By ARTHUR ROWAN 


It seems only natural that when a 
* man acquires a brand new Cine-Voice 
16mm sound camera that the first thing 
he wants to do is shoot a pretentious 
dramatic film, in which the full scope 
of his new instrument can be demon¬ 
strated. Such was the case with Robert 
Young, a commercial photographer of 
Indianapolis, Indiana who, until he had 
acquired his sound camera, had con¬ 
fined his movie making to the usual run 
of family movie stuff. 

It followed that thirty boys along 
with a half dozen adults including Mr. 
Young, went on “location” late last fall 
in a wooded tract on Young’s farm a 
short distance from Indianapolis. They 
spent four days in production on 
Young’s initial 16mm sound film, “Wil¬ 


derness Trail.” 

The making of this picture grew out 
of a conversation Young had with an 
associate, Thomas Culver. The latter 
had mentioned that sometime he would 
like to make a short motion picture 
based on some blood-and-thunder theme, 
using his two sons and a group of their 
friends in the cast. He thought an early 
Indian historical episode would be 
ideal, and he went on to describe how 
simple it would be to make tepees out 
of lengths of wide wrapping paper and 
a few poles—which could be burned for 
the climactic scene of the fight between 
the soldiers and the Indians. 

Young at once was interested. He 
told Culver that if he would furnish the 
story and cast, he’d donate the film and 


make the picture, and that his 130-acre 
wooded farm nead Martinsville would 
make an ideal location site. 

The discussion ended for the time be¬ 
ing at this point, but the thinking con¬ 
tinued. When thinking of battle scenes, 
one thinks of numbers; so it was a nat¬ 
ural thing for Culver, who is a Boy 
Scout troop committee chairman, to 
think of the scouts as prospective In¬ 
dians and soldiers for the picture. It 
also occurred to him that since the troop 
each year staged some kind of entertain¬ 
ment for parents, a movie picturing all 
the scouts would be an ideal sequel to 
the troop’s annual charter night dinner. 

When Scoutmaster Ed More put the 
problem up to the scouts themselves, the 
thought of burning tepees, hand-to-hand 
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struggles, gun battles and the chance to 
be movie actors appealed to all. 

In setting out to write the script. Cul¬ 
ver thought of the ample things he had 
to work with. There was the large wood¬ 
ed tract that would make an ideal back¬ 
drop for the action; plenty of sassafras 
poles to be cut for tepees of the Indian 
village; and a high bluff nearby—ideal 
for a dramatic scene in which the villian 
plunges to death. With all this to draw 
upon for props, locales, etc., the story 
was quickly written. An amateur writer, 
Culver attempted no tricky plots but 
wrote-in plenty of action which, of 
course, was certain to appeal to the 
boys and at the same time insure an 
action-packed picture. With the final 
draft of the story, approved. Culver 
then sketched out the action for the key 
scenes in story-board fashion, as pro¬ 


fessional film makers often do. This 
aided him in writing the dialogue and 
refining the action for each principal 
player. 

In the meantime, twenty rifles togeth¬ 
er with cartridge pouches were needed 
as props. Culver, with the aid of a 
neighbor, made the rifles from wood. 
Some of the boys’ mothers took over the 
task of making uniforms. And the hun¬ 
dred and one other items which even¬ 
tually swelled the prop list were rapid¬ 
ly produced thanks to the cooperation 
of friends and parents of the boys. 

Thus the embryo movie making or¬ 
ganization was ready to go into action 
when Scout troop meetings were re¬ 
sumed in the early fall. More and Cul¬ 
ver first took a small group of Scouts 
to the location site and there began to 
prepare the location for actual filming. 


Sassafras poles were cut and set up; 
tepees were formed of the wrapping 
paper and decorated; logs were cut to 
form a section of the stockade, the 
campground mowed, and many other 
chores taken care of. 

Before the production staff, which 
comprised Young, More and Culver, 
went into action at the location, they 
had completed a very thorough script 
and shooting schedule. The latter was 
very carefully worked out, because the 
saving of time was all-important. With 
Indiana’s unpredictable weather, the lit¬ 
tle company and cast was working 
against the elements. As it turned out, 
the weather the ensuing week was the 
best the state had seen in years. 

Actual shooting began the second 
week in October. In addition to his 
(Continued on next page) 



INDIANAPOLIS Boy Scouts line up for rehearsal before Young's cam- CATCHING vivid action of soldiers pursuing the Indians. Camera- 

era, which is mounted on a dolly for a travel shot of the marchers. man Young makes a closeup of one soldier as he's struck by arrow. 



SCOUT Charles Culver, who played a soldier, 
doubles as prop man and scenic artist. Here 
he applies decor to Indian tepee. 


MRS. MYRON CLARK joined the filming troup 
and served as makeup artist. Here she applies 
war paint to Indian Dick Chase. 


YOUNG'S camera focuses on a hand-to-hand 
struggle between Indian and soldier, while the 
grunts and groans are recorded in sound. 
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f4CUyat<n clamp 

WITH BARN DOOR 



★ Hangs from a nail on the wall. 

^ Clamps to a chair, door, top of set 
or stand. 

^ Sets on floor as a foot light. 

★ Adaptable to almost everywhere. 

^ Barn door, swivels 360°. 
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Price — $15.00 
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with plug and switch — Price—$5.00 

Clamp only Price—$2.75 
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BOY SCOUT OUTING 

(Continued from preceding page) 


16mm sound camera, Bob Young had 
built a dolly and a set of tracks for 
filming dolly and travel shots. The 
dolly had a platform to accommodate 
the battery and amplifier-mixer of the 
sound system. 

Actual filming was, for the most part, 
relatively uneventful. Sound was re¬ 
corded for every scene, and because the 
Cine-Voice is a single-system sound 
camera, the sound is recorded within the 
camera as the scenes are filmed, and the 
sound track appears on the film, prop¬ 
erly related to the picture, when the film 
is processed. 

“We rehearsed each scene very care¬ 
fully to insure the minimum of retakes 
and thus stretch our supply of film,” 
Young says, adding, “Our actors’ per¬ 
formances were amazingly professional. 
The boys actually seemed to live their 


parts, which made the results all the 
more natural and sincere.” 

When the last scene was shot, Young 
and his associates next turned to the task 
of editing and titling. “Because we 
wanted to give screen credit to each par¬ 
ticipant in the film, hand-lettered credit 
titles were out of the question,” said 
\oung. “So we decided to present each 
member of the cast briefly in closeup. 
We figured the boys’ families would 
rather see them in screen closeups than 
simply their names in print.” 

One evening soon afterward, a meet- 
ing of the little movie company was 
called. Young set up his camera, and 
the identifying closeups of the boys 
were filmed. Preceding this, a brief talk 
by the scoutmaster was recorded and 
filmed. He explained why the picture 
was made and how it was conceived, 
and then introduced the cast. 

“World premiere” of the film was 
(Continued on page 230) 


P.S.A. Annual Amateur Film Competition 



Tuttle Trophy, to be awarded annually 
by P.S.A. for best family film. 


T he Motion Picture Division of 
■ the Photographic Society of Ameri¬ 
ca is conducting its second amateur 
motion picture competition. The com¬ 
petition is open to everyone—includ¬ 
ing non-members, as well as members 
of PSA. Deadline for entries is mid¬ 
night, May 25. 

The rules are simpfe—any 8mm or 
16mm film, sound or silent, taken any¬ 
where, anytime, or of any subject — 
Family, Travel, Nature, Scenario, In¬ 
dustrial, or Newsreel is eligible, with 
the exception of films entered in previ¬ 
ous PSA Cinema competitions. Trans¬ 


portation both way must be paid by 
the entrant. 

Motion t Picture Division members 
of PSA (Individuals or clubs) are 
entitled to enter one film without an 
entry fee. For each additional film, 
and to non-members of MPD, the en¬ 
try fee is $1.00 per film. Name and 
address of the entrant should appear 
on both reels and reel containers. No 
entry blank is necessary. 

Judges will be selected from the 
Chicago area. Comments or construc¬ 
tive criticism on contest films will be 
furnished by the judges, if requested 
in advance by the entrant. Trophies 
will be awarded to winners. 

In addition, the competition will in¬ 
troduce a new annual award—the Har¬ 
ris B. Tuttle Trophy, which will be 
given this year and annually there¬ 
after to the contestant submitting the 
best story-telling film having as the 
principle subject or theme, one or more 
members of a family. Possession of the 
trophy remains with the winner for 
one year, or until it is awarded to an¬ 
other person in a subsequent PSA com¬ 
petition. Any person who wins the 
trophy three times, not necessarily suc¬ 
cessive years, gains permanent posses¬ 
sion of it. 

Films and inquiries should be ad¬ 
dressed to Margaret E. Coneely, chair¬ 
man MPD Competition Committee, 
5750 No. Meade Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Leaflet containing complete rules of 
competition is available from the 
chairman on request. 
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ELECTRONIC PRINTING 

This latest Maurer development in 
the printing of optical sound from 
magnetic original, as recorded on 
16 mm film coated with magnetic 
material, is used exclusively at 
Precision for kinescope and other 
magnetic recording direct to film 
optical track. 


YOUR ASSURANCE OF 
BETTER 16mm PRINTS 


15 Years Research and Spe¬ 
cialization in every phase of 
16mm processing, visual and 
aural. So organized and equip¬ 
ped that all Precision jobs are 
of the highest quality. 

Individual Attention is given 
each film, each reel, each scene, 
each frame — through every 
phase of the complex business of 
processing — assuring you of the 
very best results. 

Our Advanced Methods and 
our constant checking and adop¬ 
tion of up-to-the-minute tech¬ 
niques, plus new engineering 
principles and special machinery 


Precision Film Laboratories — a di¬ 
vision of J. A. Maurer , Inc., has 14 
years of specialization in the 16mm 
field , consistently meets the latest de¬ 
mands for higher quality and speed. 


enable us to offer service un¬ 
equalled anywhere! 

Newest Facilities in the 16mm 
field are available to customers 
of Precision, including the most 
modern applications of elec¬ 
tronics, chemistry, physics, optics, 
sensitometry and densitometry- 
including exclusive Maurer- 
designed equipment—your guar¬ 
antee that only the best is yours 
at Precision! 


PRECISION 

FILM LABORATORIES, INC. 
21 West 46th St., 

New York 19, N.Y. 

JU 2-3970 



given in Indianapolis a few weeks later 
at the annual dinner for Scouts and 
their families and an impressive list of 
honor guests. “There was an air of ex¬ 
pectancy during the dinner, and the 
Scouts were obviously eager to get it 
over with in order to see ‘Wilderness 
Trail’ on the screen,” said Young. 

“The deafening applause that fol¬ 
lowed the final fadeout was thanks 
enough to all of us who had worked 
so hard to make the picture a success,” 
Young added. 

Since its auspicious debut before the 
impressive gathering of Scouts, relatives 
and friends, the film has received wide 
publicity. Subsequently, television sta¬ 
tion WFBM-TV televised the picture to 
mark the commencement of annual 
Scout Week. So great have been the de¬ 
mands for screening the picture by other 
Scout groups, Young says, that an addi¬ 
tional print has been made and put into 
circulation. 

For him, the lessons learned in this 
project, says Mr. Young, were: 

1— That good continuity films can be 
made with a single-system sound cam¬ 
era ; scenes can be taken out of sequence 
without introducing any major editing 
problems. It is possible thus to effect 
savings in time and film ordinarily at¬ 
tendant to dubbing and re-recording, 
providing that each scene is vvell- 
planned before shooting starts. 

2— Good and consistent modulation 
can be maintained throughout a single¬ 
system sound film, given careful atten¬ 
tion during recording. The modulation 
in the first scenes was too high; after 
reviewing the first rushes. Young re¬ 
duced the modulation. He believes his 
next sound film will show great im¬ 
provement as result of experience gained 
in making his initial sound film. 

“All in all.” he says, “it was a very 
interesting and profitable undertaking.” 


THE BIG DIMENSION 

(Continued from page 217) 

one-quarter of their present number. 
Even on a lengthy picture like “The 
Robe,” which I should estimate will 
run almost three hours, we probably 
will not have more than 200 set-ups 
resulting in a considerable saving of 
time and money. 

Writers for CinemaScope productions 
now change their basic approach to the 
action within scenes. When the camera 
sees an area two-and-a-half times as 
wide as what it saw before, as in 
CinemaScope, players move more na¬ 
turally and with freedom, and can 
express themselves with more motion 
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"Balanced" Tripod Head 





VARIABLE SPEED MOTOR—110 Volt AC/DC— 
with Tachometer for EK Cine Special 

Motor drive your Cine Special with confi¬ 
dence! Tachometer is mounted in clear view 
of operator. Calibrated from 16 to 64 frames 
per second. Definite RED marking for 24 fps. 
Electrical governor adjusts speeds. Steady 
operation at all speeds. No adapters needed. 
Motor coupling attaches to camera and 
couples to motor. Spring steel drive arm 
shears if film jam occurs. Easily replaced. 


We threw the book away and engineered 
a brand new “BALANCED” Tripod for every 
photographic and video need. The result— 
a revelation in effortless operation, super-smooth^ 
tilt and 360° pan action. 

PERFECT BALANCE prevents mishap if the 
lock lever is not applied. Quick release pan 
handle locks into desired position. Mech¬ 
anism is enclosed, rust¬ 
proof, needs no lubrication. 

Tension adjustment 
for Camera Man’s pref¬ 
erence. Built-in spirit 
level. Telescoping extension 
pan handle. We 
defy you to get 
anything but the 
smoothest, most 
efficient operation 
out of this 
tripod beauty. 


HEAD ILLUSTRATED CONTAINS ADJUSTABLE CAMERA TIE-DOWN SCREW 
FOR LOCATING CENTER OF GRAVITY. THIS FEATURE IS OPTIONAL. 


SYNCHRONOUS MOTOR DRIVE—110 Volt AC 
—Single phase, 60 Cycle. 

Runs in perfect synchronization with either 
16mm or 35mm Sound Recorders. Mounting 
platform permits removal of magazine while 
camera remains mounted on motor. Spring 
steel drive fin coupling prevents damage 
if film jam occurs. 

Knurled knob on armature permits rotating 
for threading. ‘‘On-Off’’ switch in base. Plat¬ 
form base threaded for y 4 " or 3 / 8 " tripod 
tie-down screw. Rubber covered power cable 
with plugs included. 

Jf you work with f ilm . 

get to know us. The country's foremost professionals depend 
upon our portable, versatile, adaptable equipment. 


PROFESSIONAL JUNIOR TRIPOD-Friction Type 
Handles all 16mm cameras, with or without motor. Also 
35mm DeVry, B & H Eyemo with and without motor, and 
400' magazines. Tripod base interchangeable with Professional 
Junior gear drive head. “Baby” tripod base and 
“Hi-Hat” base available. 

for Studio, Newsreel, Commercials, Business, Industrial or Home Movies —it will pay you to 


FRANK C . 

ZUCKER 
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We Kent and Service 
Cameras * Moviolas * Dollies 

Complete line of 35mm and 16mm 
equipment available for rental. 

MITCHELL: Standard, Hi-Speed, 

BNC, NC, 16mm 
BELL & HOWELL: Standard, 

Shiftover, Eyemos 
MAURER: 16mm Cameras 
MOVIOLA: Editing machines. Synchronizers 


ARRIFLEX Camerc 


We ‘Design 

and manufacture 
Lens Mounts 
and camera 
equipment for 
6mm —35mm 
d TV cameras. 


We Calibrate Censes Precision *r 

STOP CALIBRATION of all type lenses, any focal length. 

Our method is approved by Motion Picture Industry and Standard Committee of SMPTE. For proper 
exposure density, it is important that you have your lens “T” stop calibrated. Lenses coated for photography. Special TV coating. Rapid service. 













Add a 
VARIABLE 
SHUTTER UNIT} 

To your Bolex H- 16 j 

The type of shutter,: 
standard for all profes- | 
sional movie cameras. j 

: • Full range from open to closed at any j 
E camera speed. i 

r • 3 convenient intermediate stops, 3 fa open, : 
I Vi open and 'fa open, enable you to expose j 
j from 1/18 sec. at true 8 f.p.s. at open to = 
E 1/560 sec. at 'fa open at true 64 f.p.s. \ 
E • Make complete transition lap dissolves any- j 
§ time. E 

j • Fade-ins and fade-outs at your fingertips. : 
j • Neutral density filters no longer needed j 
= when filming outdoors with fast film. 

E • Audible warning sound when shutter in = 
I closed position when filming forward or E 
E hand-cranking either way. E 

E • Avail yourself of the many other ad- E 
j vantages obtainable only with a controlled E 
E variable shutter speed. 

5 • Give your next movies that sparkling pro- = 
E fessional touch. E 

I PRICES (within U.S.) E 

E Cameras with inside frame counter. .$ 99.60 E 
E With the Yolo automatic dissolve attachment E 
E (for H-16 with built-in frame counter only) E 
E $57.00 extra. 

E Cameras with outside frame counter.. ..$109.80 E 
E Price includes camera transportation back to E 
E you, insurance coverage, 

E and one year guarantee. 

E (Local and state taxes 
E where applicable, extro) 

z Send for free detailed 

E informative booklet, 

E "Variable Shutter Units 
for Bolex Hl6” 

TULLIO 
PELLEGRINI 

E 1545 Lombard Street 

E San Francisco 23, Calif. 


Automatic MHsHoives . . . 



For Bolex—Make perfect dissolves with 
your Bolex H-16 (equipped with Pellegrini 
shutter). Automatic dissolve attachments 
available for immediate delivery. 



For Cine-Special —A perfectly timed dis¬ 
solve every time when your Special is 
equipped with this automatic dissolve at¬ 
tachment. Prices and details on request. 

JOSEPH YOLO 

5968 Santa Monica Blvd., Hollywood, Calif. 


and less dialogue than before. In this 
connection, stereophonic sound, which 
travels across the screen with the actors, 
is as important to CinemaScope as ears 
are to eyes. 

Scenes in CinemaScope productions 
run much longer. Thus players must be 
able to memorize longer parts, and to 
hit their marks at several places and 
times. For “The Robe’' we are fortunate 
in having experienced people who have 
helped get the CinemaScope process off 
to a fast start by knowing their lines 
and how to deliver them. With Cinema* 
Scope you can’t cover up for an inferior 
actor very well, and we can expect the 
level of emoting to remain on a high 
plane for this process that allows the 
audience to study every member of the 
cast in great detail. 

The technical men of Eastman and 
Technicolor, as well as studio experts 
like 20th’s camera department head Sol 
Halprin and research engineer Earl 
Sponable, have pooled their resources 
in a successful attempt to have the color 
and definition of “The Robe” as satis¬ 
fying as ever before seen on the screen. 
I’m pleased with what they’ve done, and 
here’s what two outstanding cameramen 
from other studios have to say about it, 
after seeing about half the picture 
screened: 

Joseph Ruttenberg. ASC: “I thought 
the scenes from ‘The Robe’ were grand, 
wonderful, great. CinemaScope pro¬ 
duces a great new effect. The color is 
natural, and shows up as well as any 

1 5 55 

ve seen. 

Arthur Miller, ASC: “I’m especially 
impressed with what is being accom¬ 
plished with colored lights in Cinema¬ 
Scope. ‘The Robe’ is in excellent photo¬ 
graphic taste. There’s no doubt that 
the public will welcome this new kind 
of cinematography.” 

I*m enthused about CinemaScope, too. 
because it along with stereophonic 
sound create a real marriage of picture 
and sound. Mr. Zanuck made a wise 
and courageous decision when he agreed 
with Spyros Skouras to shoot all future 
20th Century-Fox pictures in this 
medium. 

Whatever success “The Robe” has— 
and I think it will be the largest grosser 
of all time—will be due to the com¬ 
bined efforts of many imaginative and 
industrious artists, including my camera 
assistants. Lee “Red” Crawford and 
Harvey Slocum, and my operator. 
Irving Rosenberg, the man who has had 
to learn to see as CinemaScope sees. 

Henry Koster and I have learned 
while shooting “The Robe” that 
CinemaScope is most effective if the 
characters, not the camera, do the mov¬ 
ing. If the camera is moved too much it 




wastes the ability of our lens to see 
more at once than ever before. 

The cameraman’s job in CinemaScope 
is harder than it was before—but worth 
it. Now we have to light about twice as 
wide a stage as we previously did, yet 
avoid the shadows of three or more 
microphones. We have to be conscious 
during shooting of what everyone with¬ 
in camera range is doing. We have to 
think in terms of keeping every bit of 
the set “alive,” as we don’t know which 
part audiences will be looking at. 

The CinemaScope lens is perfectly 
capable of giving fine definition in vir¬ 
tually every situation, but it should be 
employed according to the different 
properties of a CinemaScope lens, not 
as if it were the usual type. All sorts 
of moving shots are still being used, 
and used well, but more often than not 
the camera remains motionless, as 
movement is unnecessary. 

Yes, “The Robe” will be a cause and 
effect film. CinemaScope should cause 
a record audience to go and see it, 
and the effect for good should be 
tremendous. 


2-D, 3-D WIDE-SCREEN 

(Continued from page 212) 

the screen from the projection machine 
is magnified approximately four times 
by the screen in re-transmitting the 
light to the viewing audience. The 
screen can be adapted to a size compar¬ 
able to the dimensions required in any 
theatre. 

Studio engineers emphasized at the 
press demonstration of the process that 
no special projectors or lenses are re¬ 
quired. The projectors used were stand¬ 
ard theatre projectors. The lenses, also 
standard, were of a wider angle than 
those normally used in theatres, but 
generally available. 

The studio’s demonstration of both 
3-D and wide-screen projection on this 
screen was impressive. To demonstrate 
how conventional films appear when 
screened at the 1.85 to 1 aspect ratio, 
footage from the previously released 
“World In His Arms” was screened first 
in the standard screen size, then in the 
wider format. In the latter, the overall 
screen brightness was uniform and de¬ 
tail sharp over the entire screen area. 
Subsequently, a portion of the studio’s 
latest color production, “Thunder Bay,” 
was screened and comparisons shown in 
the two projection ratios. 

All U-I pictures, it was reported, 
henceforth will be photographed with 
a view to wide-screen presentation. 
Thus, directors of photography at this 
studio will compose all scenes with con¬ 
sideration for the 1.85 to 1 aspect ratio 
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in both regular and three-dimension 
photography. 

Columbia —The wide-screen develop¬ 
ment of this studio, previously de¬ 
scribed, involves an aspect ratio of 1.85 
to 1—the same as that adopted by Uni¬ 
versal-International Studio. After nu¬ 
merous tests, Columbia’s laboratory and 
research departments selected the 1.85 
to 1 ratio as corresponding almost ex¬ 
actly to the second dynamic rectangle 
of 1.73 to 1, which has been the scien¬ 
tific gauge for what the eye can see in 
one glance, both in optics and painting. 

Studio camera finders are being fitted 
with masks which show the new aspect 
ratio. Made of transparent colored plas¬ 
tic, the mask enables the cameraman to 
view the scene in the standard format, 
and at the same time compose it for 
the narrower limits required for wide¬ 
screen presentation. 

Additionally, Columbia wide-screen 
and 3-D productions will have stereo¬ 
phonic sound, now considered essential 
for films of both types. 

Mefro-Goldwyn-Mayer — Based on 
what it claims to be the most ideal ratio 
for general use in the nation’s theatres, 
MGM’s engineers have adopted 1.75 to 
1 as the aspect ratio recommended for 
screening the studio’s film productions, 
both 2-D and 30. The studio has care¬ 
fully examined prints of all its film 
backlog, and has found that all the pic¬ 
tures can be screened satisfactorily in 
lliis new format. 

As have other major studios studying 
the new trend, MGM has set up what it 
believes to be the ideal curved, wide¬ 
screen on one of its sound stages, where 
its engineers have been conducting ex¬ 
haustive tests not only with wide-screen, 
but in 3-D and CinemaScope, which it 
is considering employing for super 
wide-screen productions. Like other ma¬ 
jors with a vast backlog of films, the 
development of a moderate wide-screen 
presentation method is a protective 
measure and now insures profitable ex¬ 
hibition of all standard MGM produc¬ 
tions yet to be released. 

In the meantime, John Arnold, the 
studio’s executive director of photog¬ 
raphy, is said to be quietly working on 
a revolutionary new method of wide¬ 
screen movie making wherein pictures 
will be photographed in wide-format 
with a new-type camera. One of Ar¬ 
nold’s main objectives is to reduce grain 
in wide-screen projection of color films. 
An interesting note is the fact MGM will 
make no more black-and-white pictures. 
Henceforth, all productions will be pho¬ 
tographed in Technicolor, AnscoColor, 
or Eastman color negative. 

Warner Brothers —At this writing, 
this studio’s activities are practically at 
a standstill. Having concentrated on 
three-dimension productions, studio’s 


CAMART PRODU 


Rear handle for directional mike 
control. Sturdy 13' extension arm. 
Entire unit folds to fit in your car. 


* OPTICAL FX UNIT and PRISMS 

For 16mm, 35mm, and TV cam¬ 
eras. Will reproduce multiple 
images in rotation. Excellent 
for TV, animation, or film 
commercials. 


r CAMART TRIPOD 

Lightweight friction head 
tripod for semi-professional 
16-35mm cameras. Smooth, 
well-balanced pan and tilt 
action. Rigid leg locks. 
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Geared follow focus control 
Reflex viewing through the 
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problem. 110 volt 60 
cycle single phase sync 
motor. Geared footage 
counter. Accepts cam¬ 
era with 400' magazines. 
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Adjustable swivel seat. Rigid claml 
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inches, it comes apart. 


* CAMART CAMERA DOLLY 

Professional motion picture or TV camera doll 
Two seats for operator and assistant. Geared II 
for smooth operation of boom arm from 26 I 
seven feet. 30" width wil go through standal 
door. Weight 350 pounds. Easily transported.! 
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PERSONALIZED SERVICE FOR 
TV PRODUCERS 


MOVIELAB FILM LABORATORIES, INC. 
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619 West 54th Street, New York 19, N. Y. JUdson 6-0360 


initial 3-D film, “House of Wax,” is en¬ 
joying phenomenal response in theatres 
throughout the country. In Hollywood 
and Los Angeles, “House of Wax” was 
projected at an aspect ratio only very 
slightly wider than the conventional, 
and this cannot be considered a true 
wide-screen 3-D presentation. 

Studio engineers are non-committal 
on whether or not Warner Brothers Stu¬ 
dio is developing anything in or even 
considering wide-screen presentation of 
its films. 

RKO-Rodio —Like Warner Brothers, 
RKO-Radio Studio appears content to 
go along with regular three-dimension 
as the only innovation in its current film 
production program. So far, no wide¬ 
screen experiments or developments 
have been announced, and studio en¬ 
gineers say that nothing is contemplated 
in this direction for the present. 

In summarizing this newest develop¬ 
ment of the motion picture business— 
coming as it has on the heels of three- 
dimension—wide-screen is definitely a 
valuable adjunct to the presentation of 
motion pictures in the theatre. It is es¬ 
pecially effective in the presentation of 
3-D films because of the apparent de¬ 
crease in frame size which takes place 
when 3-D pictures are screened in the 
normal or standard aspect ratio of 1.33 
to 1. Screening stereo films in a wider, 
more horizontal format greatly mini¬ 
mizes this defect. 

In this discussion, we have chosen the 
term wide-screen as descriptive of a 
method of film presentation in which 
the aspect ratio of the original film 
frame is changed in projection; this 
obviously excludes such processes as 
Cinerama and CinemaScope, both of 
which are definitely wide-screen, and 
which we have chosen to call here super 
wide screen . 

For the director of photography, the 
decision of a studio to make its pic¬ 
tures with wide-screen presentation in 
mind introduces no problem other than 
the slight change in composition that 
must take place when lining up each 
shot in the camera finder. Other than 
this, no changes in lighting, exposure, 
or camera movement is involved. 


3-D CAMERA 

(Continued from page 215) 

camera from blimp for more detailed 
photographs.) With the possible ex¬ 
ception of the Stereo-Vision 3-D cam¬ 
era, which utilizes two Eclair Camer- 
ettes mounted in opposed position, Co¬ 
lumbia’s stereo camera is a smaller, 
more mobile instrument which shoots 
straight on without the use of mirrors 
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KINEVOX BUILDING 

116 SO. HOLLYWOOD WAY 

TELEPHONE: ROckwell 9-3291 


BURBANK 
CALIFORNIA 
CABLE: Kinevox, Burbank 


KINEVOX Synchronous Magnetic 
Recording Equipment 


Everything for Magnetic Recording! 


Equipment 


Licensed under Western Electric, R.C.A., Armour Research Foundation and Kinevox Patents. 


• Synchronous Magnetic Film Recorder 
• Synchronous Magnetic Film Phonograph 
• Remote Amplifier-mixer 
• Magnetic Film Reader—regular and stereophonic 
• Mono-boom for microphone 
• Magnetic Sound Eraser 

• Magnetic Sound Film Splicer—regular and stereophonic 

Also 

Complete Sterophonic 
Recording and Playback 


The KINEVOX synchronous magetic re¬ 
corder .... known 'round the world! 


or prisms. Two Mitchell cameras are 
mounted side by side, one inverted, in 
order to bring the lenses into the close 
proximity necessary. However, unlike 
other cameras which have mounted two 
Mitchells in this manner, the film maga¬ 
zines of both units are on top. 

The two Mitchells are mounted on 
flat base plates, which permit them 
to be moved in and out of the blimp 
at the rear to afford access to camera 
mechanisms for inspection and film 
threading. Complete freedom for work¬ 
ing with the cameras between shots is 
further insured by the novel disap¬ 
pearing door at the back of the blimp. 
After door is unlocked it slides up¬ 
ward and disappears into the blimp. 

By racking over the two cameras— 
one moves to the left and the other 
to the right—two viewfinders tubes are 
inserted between the cameras permit¬ 
ting binocular viewing of the scene 
through the camera lenses. This enables 
the cameraman not only to line up his 
shots hut to compose them for proper 
convergence and interaxial spacing for 
the stereoscopic effect desired. Aiding 
in this operation is a vertical pole on 
a flat base having different colored 
bands and a focusing chart. This is 
placed in the set at a point where the 
lenses are to converge and also where 


point of sharpest focus is to be. When 
this alignment-focusing-convergence op¬ 
eration is completed, the finder tubes 
are removed and the cameras racked 
over to taking position. To permit vari¬ 
able convergence, one of the cameras 
is so mounted on its base that it may 
be rotated in a limited arc. 

Convergence and interaxial as well as 
focus is controlled by shafts extend¬ 
ing from the cameras to exterior of 
blimp. Control knobs and dials are con¬ 
veniently located at either side of the 
blimp. Also, a standard Mitchell find¬ 
er is mounted on the left side and is 
coupled with the lens mechanism to 
facilitate correct viewing of the scene 
as seen by the taking lens, with the 
necessary correction made for paral¬ 
lax. Still another control located just 
beneath the finder permits precise fol¬ 
low-focus on moving camera shots. The 
lens mechanisms of the two cameras 
are, of course, synchronized and inter¬ 
locked. 

The Mitchell finder is fitted with a 
combination mask (pictured elsewhere 
in this issue) which defines both the 
standard Academy aperture and the 
new 1.85 to 1 ratio which Columbia 
has adopted for its wide screen re¬ 
leases. The latter mask is made of 
transparent celluloid tinted amber, and 


serves to show the critical limits for 
vertical composition of scenes where 
the production is to be released also 
for wide-screen exhibition. 

Because both recording cameras shoot 
straight on without the aid of prisms 
or mirrors, two standard negatives are 
produced which do not require rever¬ 
sal or optical treatment of any kind in 
the process of making the pairs of 
stereo prints. The advantage of this 
method is at once obvious. From these 
negatives the laboratory may turn out 
conventional or “flat” prints of the pro¬ 
duction; using both negatives, it can 
provide the dual prints necessary for 
stereoscopic presentation. If either pro¬ 
duction is to be exhibited wide-screen, 
this decision rests, of course, with the 
respective exhibitor. An inspection of 
a frame of either one or both of the 
negatives made by this camera would 
show it to be the same phvsical size as 
any made for conventional 2-D exhibi¬ 
tion. The wide-screen aspect is given 
the picture in projection, as described 
elsewhere in this issue. 

Gerald Rackett has pointed out that 
Columbia’s 3-D camera is not the sole 
result of one man’s effort, but is the 
product of the combined research and 
efforts of himself, Emil Oster, ASC, 
Columbia’s camera department head, 
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Controls your production from the start 
—BRIDGAMATIC straightline "Add-A- 
Unit" idea lets you buy the basic ma¬ 
chine with stainless steel tanks, then 
add re-circulation, aeration, refrigera¬ 
tion, replenishment, filtration, etc. as 
needed. Costs little more than old fash¬ 
ioned, cumbersome slow acting rack and 
tank methods. 

BRIDGAMATIC removes the "guess/' 
saves valuable time, protects precious 
negatives, produces cleaner pictures. 
Develops and dries ready for showing 
same day events occur. 

Reversal, 16/35 mm and 70mm models, 
black and white or color are available. 

The BRIDGAMATIC Blue Book of users now 
includes Esso Standard Oil Co., International 
Business Machines Corp., Station WILK-TV, 
The Fox Co. of Louisiana and Alpha Radio, 
Indo China. 

• Write for illustrated brochure 


BRIDGAMATIC 216C, positive film 
speed 1800' per hour. Priced only $2995 

BRIDGAMATIC JR. $1095 


Fine for TV stations, pos. speed 60O' per hour 


Also AGENTS FOR: Acme Animation, Acmiola Editors, Auricon 1200 Cameras, Bardwell & Mc¬ 
Alister Spots, Bell & Howell Printers, Blue Seal Recorders, Bodde Background Screens, Century 
Lighting, Colortran Lites, Contimatic Printers, Fearless Cranes Cr Dollies, Hallen Recorders, 
Kinevox Synchronous Magnetic Recorders, Mole-Richardson Lights, Moviolas, Precision Sound 
Readers, Raby Blimps and Gearheads, S.O.S. Edge Numbering Machines, Studio Sound Read¬ 
ers and Synchronizers. Many Items Available on Time Payments. 
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★ IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
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EFFICIENCY 
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• DUAL MACHINE 
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2— Scene Tester 


• HIGHLY ACCURATE 
Electronic timer unaffected 
by climatic changes. 

• NEW TYPE LONG-LIFE 
Cold Light Exposure Unit 

• WITHOUT ADDITIONAL 
EXPENSE will match any 
printer 


Combination 35mm-l6mm 


F.O.B. Hollywood, Calif. 


ART REEVES MOTION PICTURE EQUIP. 

7512 Santa Monica Blvd. 
Hollywood 46 California 


and John Dyrst of Columbia’s engine¬ 
ering department. “In designing this 
camera,” says Mr. Rackett, “the im¬ 
portance of good 3-D closeups was con¬ 
sidered of paramount importance. As 
a result, we can make individual head 
closeups—chin to forehead—with ease 
and without any distortion.” 

The camera accommodates the full 
range of conventional lenses, from 
18mm to 150mm. With some reduction 
in aperture, the shorter lenses used 
with the camera allow for increased 
depth of focus, while extreme closeups 
can be made with the 150mm lens; 
this gives greater roundness to close- 
ups, making them superior to those 
of the present flat screen, Mr. Rackett 
declared. 

Initial tests of the new camera were 
made on Columbia’s “Man In the 
Dark,” 3-D Technicolor production now 
in general release; but further import¬ 
ant improvements were made in the 
camera before it was placed in the 
hands of Charles “Buddy” Lawton, 
ASC, who is currently directing the 
photography of Columbia’s color pro¬ 
duction. “Miss Sadie Thompson.” 


TV FILMS 

(Continued from page 220) 
dramas for Flying A. Productions. 

William Mellor, ASC: “Adven¬ 
tures of Ozzie and Harriett” series of 
l/?-hr. situation comedies for Volcano 
Productions. 

Joe Novak: “Roy Rogers” series of 
y 2 -hr. western adventure films for Roy 
ogers Productions. 

Kenneth Peach, ASC: “Ramar of 
the Jungle” V^-r. jungle adventure se¬ 
ries for Arrow Productions; also “Cow¬ 
boy G-Men” series of V^-hr. westerns 
for Telemount Pictures, Inc., and “Mr. 
and Mrs. North” series of hr. dram¬ 
as for Federal Telefilm. Inc. 

Robert Pittack, ASC: “Private Sec¬ 
retary” series of V^-hr. comedies for 
Jack Chertok Productions. 

John L. (Jack) Russel.., ASC: Al¬ 
ternates with William Bradford, ASC, 
on “Death Valley Days” for Flying A. 
Productions. 

Mack Stengler, ASC: “The Liber- 
ace Show” series of V^-hr. musical tele- 
pix for Snader Telescription Corp. 

Alan Stensvold “Smilin’ Ed’s 
Gang” series of V^'hr. detective dramas 
for Frank Ferrin Productions. 

Harold Stine: “The Red Skelton 
Show” series of V 2 -hr. comedy tele¬ 
films for Key Productions. 

Charles Straumer: “The Hank 
McCune Show” series of V^-hr. situa¬ 
tion comedies for Video Pictures, Inc. 

Walter Strenge, ASC: “My Little 
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Maigie” series of i/z-hr. situation come¬ 
dies for Roland Reed Productions. 

Philip Tannura, ASC: “The Burns 
and Allen Show” series of 1/^-hr. sit¬ 
uation comedies for The McCadden 
Corp. 

Stuart Thompson, ASC: Photo¬ 
graphs three different series of Yz-hr. 
shows for Soveriegn Productions: 
“Your Jeweler’s Showcase,” “General 
Electric Theatre,” and “Cavalcade of 
America.” 

James Van Trees, ASC: “You Bet 
Your Life” — weekly V^-hr. audience 
participation show with Groucho Marx, 
for Filmcraft Productions. Among the 
above-named cinematographers are at 
least four who may be considered 
“pioneers” in the field of TV film 
photography—considering that the in¬ 
dustry got onto firm ground only 
about four years ago. These are Ken¬ 
neth Peach, who got his first TV film 
assignment with Jerry Fairbanks, and 
shot many of the “Public Prosecutor” 
and “Front Page Detective” films. The 
real pioneer and probably the first one 
in Hollywood to shoot a TV film se¬ 
ries was Jerry Fairbanks himself. It 
was Fairbanks who saw the future of 
film in television long before anyone 
else and who backed up his hunch by 
shooting a complete TV film series, 
“Jackson and Jill,” for NBC. The 
name of Lester White, ASC, not men¬ 
tioned in the listing above (he’s cur¬ 
rently on contract with Columbia Pic¬ 
tures shooting 3-D) also belongs 
among the pioneers. It was he who 
took over photography of Fairbanks’ 
initial film series, when the activity 
expanded and consequently demanded 
more of Fairbanks’ time in organiza¬ 
tional matters. 

William Bradford, perhaps, has as 
long a record as a photographer of 
TV films as any cameraman in the 
industry. He photographed the first TV 
film to garner an Emmy Award of 
the Academy of Television Arts and 
Sciences, and continued filming the se¬ 
ries for sometime. This was the series 
sponsored by Lucky Strike cigarettes, 
and produced by Grant-Realm Produc¬ 
tions in 1949. Subsequently, Bradford 
was signed by Gene Autry’s Flying A 
Productions to direct the photography 
of its initial series of TV films. In 2Yz 
years, he has photographed approxi¬ 
mately 160 TV films for this company. 

W r alter Strenge, another TV film 
pioneer, has been Roland Reed’s di¬ 
rector of photography for many years. 
Having shot most of the commercial 
and religious films produced by this 
company, he photographed the com¬ 
pany’s first TV pilot films, and has 
shot almost every TV film the com¬ 
pany has produced todate. Besides 




MODEL 25B 

' LIP-SI NC" 

One Case Portable 
Unit 


Professional SOUND STAGE QUALITY 

... At Low Cost 

Check these Hallen features: 

• Hallen "Drum System," with the Motion Picture 
Academy award-winning "C. C. Davis Flutter sup¬ 
pressor, results in most stable film motion yet 
developed. 

• Simultaneous monitor of recorded track. 

• Three inputs for simultaneous use: two for micro¬ 
phones and one for music or background effects. 

• Track placement approved as standard by Motion 
Picture Research Council for 16mm and I7l/ 2 mm 
models. 

• High-speed forward and rewind, using separate 
motors. 

• Monitor speakers and power supply are removable 
from the recorder unit. 



Immediate Delivery 

LICENSED UNDER THE PATENTS OF AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH CO., WESTERN ELECTRIC CO., INC., AND HALLEN CORP. 


HALLEN CORPORATION 

3503 WEST OLIVE, BURBANK, CALIFORNIA 

Cable Address ,/ Hallen ,/ • CHarleston 8-6976 

WRITE FOR LITERATURE AND PRICE SCHEDULE 
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You can do this 

to any Compco 

Professional reel* 


-it'll snap 
back to 

perfect width! 

It's easily explained. 

Only hard, spring* 
type steel is used in 
the making of 
Compco Professional 
reels. That's why 
they don't bend 
easily, and there's 
never a rub-a-dub* 
rub when you use 
them. 

*BOO it. to 2.000 ft. fixer 

Reels, cans and 
fibre shipping 
cases available 
in all standard 
sizes. 

Write for catalogl 

PRODUCTION 

EQUIPMENT 

ARRIFLEX 35mm CAMERA 
SALES REPAIRS 

Latest model II reflex motion picture 
camera magazines, tripod, telephoto 
lenses, battery units, all accessories 
available for immediate delivery. 

CAMART BLIMP ond SYNC MOTOR 
for the ARRIFLEX Comero 



HALLEN RECORDER 

Series 25B magnetic film recorder for 
16mm sprocket driven film. Hi-fidelity 
response, three channel mixing ampli¬ 
fier, complete in a single case. Demon¬ 
strated at our showroom. 

$1,495.00 FOB, Calif. 

• 


LIGHT FOR LIGHT, YOU GET . . . 

M a n p light at 3200-3400° Color 
U K t temperature, using— 

I p C C current, 10,000 watts draws 

L t o o only 28 amps, with— 

I M r' c D bulb •if 0 / approximately 
L U IN b t K 40 hours, using— 

COLORTRAN 
Lights and Converters 


Our descriptive literature will tell you how. 


THE CAMERA MART, INC. 

1 845 Broadway, near 60th Street 
New York 23, N.Y. Circle 6-0930 
Cable Address: Cameramart 


more than 300 commercials. Strenge 
has shot 271 TV films for Roland Reed. 
These include 48 in the “Great Men 
and Women in America” series, begun 
July 29, 1949; the pilot film of the 
“Life of Riley” series in November, 
1949; 40 Snader Telescriptions; 94 
films in the “Trouble With Father” 
series; 18 in the “Mystery Theatre” 
series”; 33 in the “Beulah” series; and, 
to date, 40 films in the “My Little 
Margie” series, which he continues to 
photograph weekly. 

Early in 1949, Benjamin Kline was 
called in to photograph a pilot film 
for Frank Wisbar—the film that start¬ 
ed the present “Fireside Theatre” se¬ 
ries. To date, Kline has shot more 
than 175 films in this series. But his 
record includes more than “Fireside 
Theatre.” Before he photographed 


Frank Wisbar’s pilot film, he had al¬ 
ready shot the first 6 of the “Rebound' 
series for Bing Crosby Enterprises. Lat¬ 
er he godfathered the entry of several 
other film series in the fast growing 
world of TV film production, includ¬ 
ing the first 6 “Racket Squad” films 
for Hal Roach; the first 6 “Amos ’n 
Andy” TV films, also for Hal Roach, 
and the initial group of TV films for 
Screen Televideo, know now as Sov¬ 
ereign Productions. In between shoot¬ 
ing “Fireside Theatre,” Kline photo¬ 
graphs an occasional feature film pro¬ 
duction “just to keep my hand in the 
other phase of the business,” he says. 
He will shortly photograph his first 
3-D film in color, then resume shoot¬ 
ing “Fireside Theatre.” 

Among the newer members of the 
TV film photographers’ fraternity are 


New Film Laboratory For Hollywood 



General Film Labs. Corp. boasts latest 
film processing equipment for 16mm and 
35mm films. 


O rganization of General Film Lab¬ 
oratories Corporation, Hollywood, 
and the start of operations at its multi¬ 
million dollar film processing plant to 
meet the expanding needs of motion 
picture and television film industry 
was officially announced last month by 
G. Carleton Hunt, president of the cor¬ 
poration. 

The huge plant, encompassing 70,- 
000 square feet of operational space 
and two acres on the southeast corner 
of Argyle and Selma, will give the 
West Coast its newest and largest in¬ 
dependent film laboratory. It will have 
a capacity of processing 5,000,000 feet 
of 35mm black-and-white positive and 
1,000,000 feet of 35mm negative film 
a week. 


The property and plant, formerly 
occupied by the laboratory of Para¬ 
mount Studios, was bought from the 
studio last September by G. Carleton 
Hunt and Hans de Schulthess. Follow¬ 
ing the purchase, more than $500,000 
was spent on refurbishing the plant 
and installing the industry’s most mod¬ 
ern equipment. 

This enables the new company to 
offer feature film and TV film pro¬ 
ducers and editors the most complete 
processing and editing facilities in the 
industry. Included in the services of¬ 
fered by the new lab are 16mm Ko- 
dachrome printing, reduction equip¬ 
ment for 35-32mms and for 35-16mms. 

New equipment also provides for 
handling up to 2,000,000 feet of 16mm 
biack-and-white positive and 400.000 
feet of negative. Four projection rooms 
are being equipped to show both flat 
and 3-D films, and 20 cutting rooms 
have been prepared for editorial serv¬ 
ice. 

The board of directors of the new 
corporation is headed by G. Carleton 
Hunt, president; Hans de Schulthess, 
vice-president, and Alton A. Brody, 
director of sales. Brody also main¬ 
tains his association as West Coast rep¬ 
resentative for De Luxe Laboratories 
of New York. Gordon Youngman. 
former vice-president in charge of 
studio operations at RKO, becomes a 
member of the Board of Directors. Bob 
Goodwin is treasurer of the company. 

Harlan Baumbach, formerly with 
Technicolor and Paramount, is techni¬ 
cal director, while William Gephart, 
formerly with the Paramount lab, has 
been named processing director. 
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such well-known names as William 
Mellor, ASC, who won an Academy 
Award last year for the photography 
of “A Place In The Sun;” Charles 
Lang, ASC, also an Academy Award 
winner (for photography of “A Fare¬ 
well To Arms” in 1933) ; Karl Freund, 
ASC, whose photography of “The 
Good Earth” netted him an Academy 
Award in 1937; and Clyde DeVinna, 
ASC, an Oscar winner in 1929 for 
“White Shadows In The South Seas.” 

With such talented experts now di¬ 
recting the photography of television 
films—and this includes all the men 
named in the preceding list—it is ob¬ 
vious why the general image quality 
of TV film programs shows such tre¬ 
mendous improvement over what it 
was 12 to 18 months ago. The indus¬ 
try’s wisdom in choosing only the best 
men in the realm of cinematography 
to shoot its TV films is now paying 
off in a greatly improved product with 
consequent increased audience atten¬ 
tion. 

As some sage so aptly put it: “There 
is no substitute for experience.” 


An agreement to supply 20th Century- 
Fox with large quantities of anamor- 
phic optical units for CinemaScope 
has been announced by Bausch & Lomb 
Optical Co. 


Just Off The Press 
1953 EDITION 
The World's Only 

CAMERAMAN'S HAND BOOK 

for the 

Professional and Amateur 
IMPROVED 

. . . with color 

ENLARGED 

. . . now over 300 pages 

REVISED 

... to date 

New data on: Cinerama - Television Photography - Background Projection - Zoom 
Lenses - Underwater Photography - Latensification - "T" Stops - Ansco Color - 
Eastman Color - DuPont Color - Cameras - Projectors - Lenses - Filters - Charts - 
Tables - Ratings - Diagrams - Systems - Equalizers - Formulas, Etc. 

THE ONLY HAND BOOK OF ITS KIND! 

PRICE $5.00 

(Ca ifornia buyers please add sales tax) 

Send For Descriptive Circular 

AMERICAN CINEMATOGRAPHER HAND BOOK 

458 South Doheny Drive • Beverly Hills, Calif. 



THEATRICAL • DISPLAY 

RENTAL EQUIPMENT 

WHEREVER YOU ARE-WHATEVER YOU NEED 

... in the way of unusual, specialized lighting, call on Jack Frost! 
For movie-making, stage lighting, feature exhibits, large con¬ 
ventions ... for any location that requires exceptional lighting. 
Jack Frost is ready to serve you! And Jack Frosts unequalled 
national service includes complete installation and removal 
wherever you are. Rent all 
your specialized lighting 
equipment from Jack Frost 
. . . famous for lighting the 
nation’s greatest shows . . . 
most spectacular displays. 

FOR FULL INFORMATION ON 
RENTAL EQUIPMENT 
MAIL COUPON, OR CALL 
DETROIT, TRinity 3-8030 


JACK A. FROST, DEPT. J, 

234 PIQUETTE AVE. 

DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 

Please send me full information on 
your rental service. 

Name_ 

Address_|___:_ 

City_Zone_State_ 
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8 and 16mm 
SERVICES 


RUBY CAMERA EXCHANGE 

Rents . . Sells . . Exchanges 

Everything You Need for the 

PRODUCTION & PROJECTION 

of Motion Pictures Provided 
by a Veteran Organization 
of Specialists 

35 mm.16 mm. 

Television 

IN BUSINESS SINCE 1910 

729 Seventh Ave., New York 19, N. Y. 
Tel: Circle 5-5640 
Cable address: RUBYCAM 


SPARKLING COLOR] 

FOR YOUR PRINTS j 

Expert timing by color crafts¬ 
men plus the careful attention * 
accorded your film in our fa- j 
mous “personalized service” 
will give you unsurpassed ? 
prints whose brilliance makes j 
them alive on the screen. 

§ 

Write for Information 

Dept. C-11 I 

TELEFILM, INC. 

6039 Hollywood Boulevard 1 
Hollywood 28, California J 


READY-EDDY 

(Continued from page 222) 

Although the Ready-Eddy is most 
useful to the motion picture film editor 
and cutter, it has been adopted as an im¬ 
portant work instrument and reference 
guide by others in the industry, includ¬ 
ing executives, script writers, and film 
laboratory technicians, and projection¬ 
ists. “Today, a Ready-Eddy computer 
invariably will be found in the majority 
of film studio cutting rooms, labs, and 
projection rooms, on a desk or near a 
telephone, or hanging by a string from 
a cameraman’s tripod or dolly,” says 
Roger. It is small enough to be carried 
in one’s pocket or a woman’s purse. 

The computer has three separate 
scales—F, M, and S representing “foot¬ 
age,” “minutes,” and “seconds” respect¬ 
ively. The F scale is on one side and 
occupies the entire side of the disk; the 
M and S scales are on the opposite side. 
The F or footage scale gives data for 
35mm and 16mm film in lengths from 
1 to 90 feet. By referring to this scale 
it is possible to tell at a glance the num¬ 
ber of seconds of screen time and the 
number of frames for 35mm film; also 
the minutes and seconds of screen time 
plus the number of frames for a given 
length of 16mm film. For example: 
with the indicator set at 90 ft. it will 
be seen that this length of of 35mm film 
will screen for 60 seconds, and com¬ 
prises 1440 frames. The equivalent 
footage in 16mm film will screen for 2 
minutes and 30 seconds, and have a to¬ 
tal of 3600 frames. 

The minutes and seconds scale on the 
opposite side has many uses. The TV 
spot announcement film producer, for 
example, may wish to know how many 


Henry Roger , designer of the Ready- 
Eddy , is a motion picture pioneer , in¬ 
ventor of the first camera used for 
aerial photography , and one of the 
first scientists to employ photogra¬ 
phy in research work in other fields. 
In 1923 he introduced the use of cin¬ 
ematography in studying living cells 
of tissue and blood. In this endeavor 
he was associated with Dr. Alexis 
Carrel at the Rockefeller Institute for 
Medical Research . 

Wherever his film “The Structure 
of Living Cells' has been shown , it 
has created sensational response. To¬ 
day , his Microcinematographic Ap¬ 
paratus and interval exposure control 
for time-lapse cinematography are in 
use in many of the leading research 
laboratories in this country and 
abroad. — editor. 


600 ft. 

MAGAZINES 

for 
100-ft. 

AURIC0N 
$42500 

installed 

• Takes all daylight spools, plus 600-ft. 
of bulk film. 

• Camera can be used without magazines 
(2-minute change-over.) 

FLORMAN & BABB 

70 WEST 4STH ST., NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 



AKELEY CAMERA AND 
INSTRUMENT C0RP. 

175 Vorick Street 

! New York 14, New York ! 

I 

— Established 1914 — 

Designers and manufacturers of silent j 
| and sound motion picture cameras j 
j with 225° shutter opening, (288° j 
* shutter opening for television use), j 
i gyro tripods and precision instruments, i 
j Complete engineering and machine j 
I shop facilities for experimental work, I 
model and production runs. 

INQUIRIES INVITED 

i + 


KUiy CINB CALCULATOR 

A Sliderule Disc Computer 
Eliminates Bulky Manuals 
8-16mm and 35mm models 

15 USEFUL SCALES 

★ Film per second 
A Filters and Factors 

★ Aperature Scale 

★ Depth of Focus 

★ Hyperfocaf Distance 

★ Field of View 

★ Camera Speeds 
Instruction Manual included 

$3.95 

Write or ask Your Dealer 1 

FLORMAN & BABB 

70_WEST 45 TH ST. , NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 



WANTED 

Goerz CINE-PANOR wide-view lens for 
16mm camera, marketed by C. P. Goerz- 
American Optical Co., about 1935. Write 
and describe and give price by air mail. 
BOX 1171, AMERICAN CINEMATOGRA¬ 
PHER, 1782 No. Orange Dr., Hollywood 
28, Calif. 
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frames of single-frame animation he 
must produce in order to make a TV 
film for a specified running time. A 
glance at the chart with the S scale set 
at 10 seconds (for a 10 second spot an¬ 
nouncement) shows this time interval 
requires 240 frames of either 35mm or 
16mm film (sound speed). 

The M scale furnishes comparative 
footage data for 16mm and 35mm films. 
Also, where the footage factor is known, 
the minutes in screen time for the given 
footage can be seen at a glance in the 
slit of the indicator when rotated to the 
desired footage mark. An example of 
the use of this scale is best illustrated 
as follows: One wishes to determine the 
projection time of a reel of 35mm film, 
when the exact length in feet is known. 
Say this is exactly 1000 feet. The indi¬ 
cator is rotated until the figure nearest 
to 1000 appears in the slot immediately 
below the figure “35”—in this case, 990. 
The answer in niinutes of screen time 
(11) appears in the slot at the far left. 
Where an optical reduction print to 
16mm is to be made of this footage, 
the exact length of the 16mm print — 
396 feet—is revealed in the indicator 
slot set at the above described position. 

The Ready-Eddy is particularly use¬ 
ful to those in the business of making 
television commercial films and spot an¬ 
nouncements, where accurate timing is 
most essential, especially where lap-dis¬ 
solves, animation, and action cued pre¬ 
cisely to music or voice all are involved. 

“It is of immense value to others in 
the TV industry, also,” Mr. Rogers said, 
adding “especially to program directors, 
musical arrangers, animators, and to 
those involved in buying and selling 
time for TV films where one cannot af¬ 
ford to make errors even in fractions of 
seconds.” 


ART DIRECTION 

(Continued from page 224) 



NEW AND USED EQUIPMENT 

FOR MOTION PICTURE & TV FILM PRODUCTION 




EXTREME WIDE ANGLE 
ANGENIEUX RETROFOCUS LENSES 

9.5mm f2.2 in 16mm "C" mount 
18.5mm f2.2 for all 35mm cameras 

ix Extreme wide angle of view 
ft Fabulous depth of field 
ft Beautiful exaggerated perspective 
ft Absolutely color corrected 
i.'x Anti-reflection coated 
ft Excellent resolution and contrast 
ft Excellent field coverage 
ft Completely free of distortion 
LIMITED QUANTITIES NOW AVAILABLE 

FREZZOLITE 

High-powered portable spot/flood light with 
32v power supply and builtin battery charger. 
Bracket attaches light to any movie camera. 
Used by leading TV stations and newsreels. 
Excellent for daylight "fill" or "booster" . . . 
eliminates unwieldy reflectors and heavy lights 
Weight totals only 20 lbs . . . furnished with 
carrying case and shoulder strap. 

AVAILABLE IMMEDIATELY.PRICE $210.00 

F&B MOTION PICTURE TIMERS 

CLOCK TIMER, spring-wound, large 
diameter face, calib. 6 scales, 3 

16mm & 3 35mm minutes.$14.95 

STOPWATCH TIMER, calib. 16mm & 

35mm feet, also minutes & seconds, 

with reset .-. 29.50 

WRISTWATCH TIMER, 17 jewel pre¬ 
cision movement, luminous face, 

16mm & 35mm ..... 37.50 

ALL F&B TIMERS FULLY GUARANTEED 

F&B PORTABLE MIKE BOOM 

Folding mike boom extends to 18 feet. Braced 
and strutted, will support any weight mike. 
Sturdy 3-wheeled folding stand, rotating mike 
controls from rear. Total weight 45 lbs. All 
parts chrome plated. 

FITS IN YOUR CAR 

F&3 EQUIPMENT RENTALS 

CAMERAS . . . 35mm and 16mm 
NEW SUPER-1200 AURICON 
Milchell, Maurer, Auricon, Bell & Howell, 
Cine Specials, Filmo, Arriflex. 

MOVIOLAS ... 35 mm and 16mm 
Sound readers, synchronizers, hot splicers, sync, 
recorders and projectors, motors, tripods, 
dollies, blimps, mike booms, Bardwell-Mc- 
Allister lights and cables, Zoom lenses, maga¬ 
zines, accessories. 

WRITE FOR RENTAL PRICE LIST 


BARGAINS IN USED EQUIPMENT 

CINE KODAK SPECIAL II, with PAR 
400 ft magazine adaptation, incl- 
Mitchell 400 ft mag, PAR reflex 
image magnifier, Mitchell sun¬ 
shade & filter holder with bracket, 

12v. variable speed motor with tach¬ 
ometer, 1" Ektar f 1.4 lens, case. 

COMPLETE PRODUCTION OUTFIT.$1895.00 

MAURER, latest model, 400 ft mag, 

1 1 Ov, sync motor, 1 2v motor, finder, 

4 lenses, tripod triangle case. 

GUARANTEED PERFECT . 4200.00 

CINEVOICE, ampl. etc., complete. 522.00 

CINEVOICE, turret, ampl. etc., LN. 595.00 

CINEVOICE, turret, adapted with 400 
ft. B&H magazine, veeder counter, 

runs 11 minutes, like new..... 1195.00 

AURICON PRO-CM-71,200 ft model, 

N/R ampl., complete outfit. 1175.00 

. . . NOW AVAILABLE . . . 

16mm ARRIFLEX 

SUPER-1200 AURICON 
For the very finest in 16mm .... 
WRITE FOR COMPLETE DETAILS . . . 

EYEMOS AVAILABLE . . . 

Single lens, compact & Spider turrets 
Comp, with lenses, access, etc. 

BERTHIOT PAN CINOR Zoom lens. 

20-60mm f2.8, C mt. excellent def.... 447.50 

SPEED GRAPHIC 3y 4 x4i/ 4 , 5V 2 " 

f4.5, RF . 69.75 

SYNCHRONIZERS—NOW AVAILABLE 

Two gang 16mm or 35mm.$125.00 

Three gang 16mm or 35mm. 158.00 

Four gang 16mm or 35mm. 190.00 

One 35mm & one 16mm. 185 00 

One 35mm & two 16mm. 218.00 

Two 35mm & two 16mm. 250.00 

All above with frame and footage ctrs. 
MOVIOLA & NEUMADE REWINDS IN STOCK 
16mm SPLIT REELS ... for quick threading 
of film on cores. 

400 ft 800 ft. 1200 ft. 

SPECIAL—cotton editing gloves, doz. pr. $2.75 

F&B HAS A COMPLETE STOCK OF NEW 
AND USED CAMERAS, PRODUCTION, 
LIGHTING, EDITING AND LABORA¬ 
TORY EQUIPMENT 

Visit our new, larger showroom or 
WRITE — WIRE — PHONE 

EVERY ITEM SOLD IS MONEYBACK 
GUARANTEED 
WE BUY — SELL — RENT 


Ml 


FLORMAN & BABB 

70 West 45th Street. New York 19, N. Y. 
Phone: Murray Hill 2-2928 
Cable Address - FLORBABB, N.Y. 


When shooting movies at the beach 
where everything in the foreground is 
generally fiat and uninteresting, picto¬ 
rial emphasis can be given scenes by 
photographing through a silhouette pat¬ 
tern set close to the camera. By utiliz¬ 
ing one or two planks, a few sticks col¬ 
lected on the sand, and a rock or two, 
you can change the scene and make it 
appear it was shot from beneath an old 
pier—as illustrated in Fig. A at 1 and 
2. Additionally, in seashore scenes, you 
can easily enhance pictorial quality by 
including gulls, which you can readily 
attract by putting out bits of food at 
a point outside camera range. 

Invariably, adding something to the 
scene will lend interest to what a mo- 


Always remember this . . . 

. . . if you are an advertiser with equipment or services to sell the motion picture 
industry: 

AMERICAN CINEMATOGRAPHER reaches every motion picture production center 
throughout the world. 


EVERYTHING PHOTOGRAPHIC 
AND CINEMATIC 

FOR PROFESSIONAL AND AMATEUR 

The World's Largest Variety of Cameras and Pro¬ 
jectors. Studio and Laboratory Equipment with 
Latest Improvements as Used in the Hollywood 
Studios. New and Used . . . BARGAINS. 

HOLLYWOOD CAMERA EXCHANGE 
1600 Cahuenga Boulevard 

HO 9-3651 • Hollywood, Calif. • Cable Hocamex 
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Precision Built Combination 

Magnetic Film and 
Tape Sound Reader 

Features: Simple threading . . . polished 

stabilizer drum with needle bearings . . . 
combination film rollers for 16mm, 17.5mm, 
35mm and Vi-inch tape, machined to con¬ 
form with SMPTE standards, and equipped 
with oiless bearings . . . precision ground 
shafts . . . Magnetic head mount with adjust¬ 
ments for track locations, azimuth, and mag¬ 
netic film and tope thickness . . . dimen¬ 
sions 6x6x1 y 2 . 

Amplifier: 117-volt—60-cycle— AC . . 

power output—4 wotts . . . heavy duty 
Alnico V speaker . . . safety fused . . . pilot 
light . . . 6-ft heavy duty line cord . 

Net Price $198.00 F.O.B., Factory, N.Y. 

PRECISION LABORATORIES 

244 West 65th Street, New York 23, N. Y. 


MOVIOLA 


' FILM EDITING 
j EQUIPMENT 
! 16MM-35MM 

• PICTURE 
SOUND 
Photo and 
Magnetic 

• SYNCHRO¬ 
NIZERS 

• REWINDERS 

One of the 
new series 20 
Moviolas for 
pictu re and 
sound. 


Write for 
Catalogue 


MOVIOLA MANUFACTURING CO. 

1451 Gordon St. • Hollywood 28, Calif. 


J 


ment before may have seemed static and 
commonplace. But you must have the 
imagination to visualize what is needed 
and the willingness to work to achieve 
it. Don’t be afraid to go to the top of 
a building, where possible, or to shoot 
from some other high vantage point, 
if in so doing you gain an unusual or 
improved composition. Art direction is 
not all “putting physical elements into 
the scene.” Often you accomplish the 
desired result simply by studying your 
composition in the camera finder, mov¬ 
ing about from one position to another 
until the desired composition comes into 
view. 

Many an excellent color film has been 
produced in a flower garden, but the 
trick here is to avoid the static “post¬ 
card” type shot and compose scenes 
with strong compositional emphasis to 
offset the lack of action in the scene. 
Often life and action can be implied in 
such scenes by including props or ele¬ 
ments that suggest recent action or ex¬ 
istence of some person. Take for exam¬ 
ple a flower garden setting, with flowers 
and shrubs lining a path. Putting a wa¬ 
tering can prominently in the fore¬ 
ground with a splash of fresh water on 
the path and the nearby shrubs would 
suggest that a person had recently been 
watering there. How much more appeal¬ 
ing is a shot of this kind than a straight¬ 
forward snapshot of flowers! It is this 
sort of thought and planning that dis¬ 
tinguishes award-winning movies from 
the also-rans. 


Ready- &ddy 


Trademark 


EASY READABLE • ACCURATE 
FOR EVERY DAY USE 

1001 Ready Sound-Film 
Editing Data: 

• Footage • Frame C:unt 

• Screen Time • 35mm and 
16mm equivalents. 

Plastic computer for 
every one in movies and 
TV. from script to screen. 

$2.00 Prepaid 

(Delivered in U.S.A.) 

Worth many times its price. 

WRITE or ask your dealer. 

READY-EDDY, Sandy Hook, Conn. 


ADVERTISERS— 

. . . let us tell you how American 
Cinematographer can sell more of 
your products to advanced movie 
amateurs — the group that buys 
the most and uses the most 
amateur cine equipment and films! 

American Cinematographer 
1782 N. Orange Dr., Hollywood 28 , Calif. 


When shooting the children at play 
or at Christmas time, scatter toys about 
—make the scene look alive. Kids do 
scatter their toys in play. Why not make 
the scene look natural? 

When shooting interiors, study the 
scene carefully and see what you can 
take out of the composition, as opposed 
to the practice of putting things into 
the scene, which we have been consider¬ 
ing until now. You will be surprised 
how many things you can remove from 
the scene or room to improve pictorial 


composition! This method is used by 
many interior decorators. 

Good art direction in film making in¬ 
volves nothing more than using your 
camera finder much as the painter-artist 
uses his brush and pigments plus his 
head to make compositional master¬ 
pieces. If you make every scene in your 
films distinctive and different, your 
films are bound to rise above the com¬ 
monplace and gain for you deserved re¬ 
ward. 


TERROR IN 3-D 

(Continued from page 219) 


Regarding modification of standard 
lighting techniques to fit 3-D, Marley 
feels that few radical changes are neces¬ 
sary. “It’s still a matter of the right 
light in the right place,” he says, but 
goes on to advise against lighting which 
is too contrasty, since this style of 
illumination, because of the innate 
parallax characteristics of the 3-D 
system, could produce an unpleasantly 
distracting effect. 

On the other hand, while it is true 
that relatively flat lighting can be used 
successfully because the 3-D process 
itself lends depth to the figures, he still 
prefers a well-rounded, richly modelled 
lighting. His work in “House of Wax” 
proves that this type of illumination, 
coupled with the mechanics of the 
system itself, produces the greatest pos¬ 
sible illusion of depth. Such a result is 
especially effective in the climatic low- 
key sequences staged in the dimly- 
lighted, deserted wax museum. The 
strategic use of shadow and modelled 
light in this setting lends an atmosphere 
of impending horror that adds forceful¬ 
ly to the suspense of the action. 

At present, the choice of lenses is 
somewhat restricted by the mechanics 
of the technical set-up. A 40mm is 
about the widest angle lens that can be 
successfully used. This is due not so 
much to distortion, as one might expect, 
but rather to the fact that because the 
twin cameras cannot be mounted close¬ 
ly enough together, a wider angle lens 
might show edges of the mirrors used 
prismatically to reflect the images. Pev 
Marley feels that these mechanical 
limitations can and will be overcome, 
so that lenses of 30mm or wider can be 
used. The standard 50mm remains the 
most popular lens for lending normal 
perspective to ordinary medium shots, 
while a 75mm or 100mm is considered 
ideal for close-ups. 

The distance between the eyes of the 
average person is 2^ inches. This is 
called the interocular distance. In 
stereoscopy, the distance between lenses 
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of the two cameras approximates the 
interocular distance of human vision, 
and is termed the interaxial. Thus the 
twin lenses of the 3-D camera function 
similarly to two eyes to reproduce im¬ 
ages in three-dimension. 

“In ordinary shooting we rigidly 
maintain the interaxial distance in 
our lens set-up,” Marley points out, 
“but there are times when, for special 
effect, we may vary it. In a long scenic 
shot, for example, distant objects tend 
to flatten out just as they would to the 
eye. However, by widening the inter¬ 
axial distance, as represented by the 
lenses of the cameras, we actually force 
the perspective so that the distant land¬ 
scape takes on depth. 

The problem of parallax convergence 
is an ever-present one for the 3-D 
cameraman. If a slight miscalculation is 
made, the result may be a double image 
in the background of the scene. This is 
especially true in the closeups. For 
this reason, Marley suggests that action 
patterns be planned so that in the 
master or full shot principal actors be 
maneuvered close to a wall or other 
nearby object. In this way a cut can 
be made to the closeup without en¬ 
countering the parallax problem. 

Marley estimates that a set-up in 3-D 
takes about 10% longer than required 
for a flat picture. However, since there 
are generally less cuts in the average 
3-D film—and therefore fewer set-ups 
—shooting actually goes faster. As 
technicians become more familiar with 
the process, it is expected that even 
greater savings in shooting time can 
be effected. 

Pev Marley has found that with a few 
exceptions, camera movement is not 
restricted in 3-D filming, and he feels 
that any problems relating to fluid 
camera technique can be worked out by 
means of careful pre-planning. Zoom 
shots are not practical as yet. and there 
is the inevitable parallax problem when 
the camera moves past foreground ob¬ 
jects; but boom shots with both hori¬ 
zontal and vertical movement work 
quite well. 

Pev Marley started his career as a 
director of photography with the film¬ 
ing: of Cecil B. deMille’s film classic, 
“King: of Kings”—a picture still re¬ 
garded as a masterpiece of cinematog¬ 
raphy. It is an interesting coincidence 
that Marley (together with George 
Barnes, ASC) won the Hollywood 
Foreign Correspondents’ Association 
Golden Globe award this year for the 
color photography of still another de 
Mille production, “The Greatest Show 
on Earth.” 

Marley has just completed his second 
(Continued, on page 245) 



I N HOLLYWOOD 



r Write -h 

for complete 
information ^V, 
921 North Highland Avenue 
Hollywood 38, California 
Cable Address: STANHOFF 


More Stancil-Hoffman S-5 Synchronous Mag- 
netic Film Recorders are in use—more 
new S-5 installations are being 
made, than of any other 
synchronous 
recorder. 


Television and 
Motion Picture 
producers the 
world over agree 
that for quality, 
price and 
versatility their 
choice is the 
Stancil- 
Hoffman S-5. 



Complete Recording Systems from 
Microphone To Release Print 



H. J. Geist & Assoc. S. W. Caldwell, Ltd. 
60 E. 42nd Street 150 Simcoe Street 

New York 17, N.Y. Toronto 1, Canada 

W. Cozzens S.O.S. Recording 

220 Kedzie St. 1545 N. Beretania 

Evanston, III. Honolulu, Hawaii 



NEW! 


a SPORTSFINDER 
for Your BOLEX 


Investigate this new Sportsfinder for both models. Octometer 
mount as well as the Trifocal viewfinder. Easy to slip on in 
place of your regular viewfinder. Easy to remove. Nothing to 
get out of order. Viewer folds down out of position when not 
in use. A must for football games and general news coverage. 
Used with the 2 inch lens. Made of lightweight aluminum with 
black wrinkle finish to match your camera. Fully guaranteed. 


NEW! a RACK-OVER for Your BOLEX 

A Rack-Over that accurately puts your titles where you want them. A 
comparatively low cost precision built instrument. Operates between eye- 
level focus finder and taking position, for titles, closeup and lens tube 
work. With the Rack-Over all you do is line up the object through the 
eye-level focuser, shift your lens to the taking position and rack the camera 
over. Entire operation takes about 2 seconds. In black wrinkle finish to 
match your camsra. Has chrome trim. Fully guaranteed. See your BOLEX 
dealer or write direct. 


TOLEDO CINE ENGINEERING 

1309 Milburn Avenue Toledo 6, Ohio 




INTERS 

Ir> WwU-UM? Us? 


Produce moonlight and night effects 
in daytime * fog scenes* diffused focus 
and many other effects. 

Information mailed on request. 

SCHEIBE FILTERS COMPANY 

ORIGINATORS OF EFFECT FILTERS 

P.O. Box 16834, Hollywood46, Calif. 


Optical 

RAY MERCER & CO. 

4241 Normal Ave. • Hollywood 29, Calif. 

Send for Free Optical Effects Chart 
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Allied Artists 

• Harry Neumann, “The Maze,” (3-D) with 
Richard Carlson and Veronica Hurst. Wm. 
Cameron Menzies, director. 

Columbia 

• Burnett Guffey, “From Here To Etern¬ 
ity,” with Burt Lancaster, Montgomery Clift, 
Deborah Kerr, Frank Sinatra, Donna Reed, 
Ernest Borgnine, Barbara Morrison, Philip 
Ober, and Mickey Shaughnessyy. Fred Zinne- 
mann, director. 

• Charles Lang, ‘The Big Heat,” with 
Glenn Ford, Gloria Grahame, Jocelyn Bran¬ 
do, Lee Marvin, Peter Whitney, Linda Ben¬ 
nett, Chris Alcaide, Norma Randall, Adam 
Williams, Dorothy Green. Willis Bouchey, 
Howard Wendell and Edith Evanson. Fritz 
Lang, director. 

• Charles (Buddy) Lawton, “Miss Sadie 
Thompson,” (Beckwith Corp.) (3-D Techni¬ 
color) with Rita Hayworth, Jose Ferrer, Al- 
do Ray, Rudy Bond, Henry Slate, Peter 
Chong and Charles Buchinski. Curtis Bern¬ 
hardt, director. 

• Henry Freulich, “Charge of The Lanc¬ 
ers,” (Esskay Pictures) (Technicolor) with 
Paulette Goddard, Jean Pierre Aumont, Kar¬ 
in Booth, Ben Astar, and Gregory Gay. Wil¬ 
liam Castle, director. 

• Lester White, “I Ride Alone,” (3-D 
Technicolor) with Randolph Scott, Claire 
Trevor, Joan Weldon, George Macready, Lee 
Marvin, Roscoe Ates, Alfonso Bedoya and 
Ernest Borgnine. William Castle, director. 

• Frank Planer, “Scalpel,” with Charlton 
Heston, Lisabeth Scott, and Dianne Foster. 
Irving Rapper, director. 

Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 

• Ray June, “Easy To Love,” (Technicolor) 
with Esther Williams, Van Johnson, Tony 
Martin, John Bromfield, and King Donovan. 
Charles Walters, director. 

• Robert Surtees, “Rope’s End,” with Wil¬ 
liam Holden, Eleanor Parker, Polly Bergen, 
John Forsyth, and Richard Anderson. John 
Sturges, director. 

• Paul Vogel, “Half A Hero,” with Red 
Skelton, Jean Hagen and Polly Bergen. Don 
Weis, director. 

Paramount 

• Loyal Griggs, “Elephant Walk,” (Techni¬ 
color) with Elizabeth Taylor, Dana Andrews, 
Abraham Sofaer, Peter Finch, Mylee Haul- 
ani, and Noel Drayton. William Dieterle, di¬ 
rector. 

• Lionel Lindon, “Those Sisters From Se¬ 
attle,” (Pine-Thomas Prods) (3-D Techni¬ 
color) wih Rhonda Fleming, Gene Barry, 
Agnes Moorehead, Jean Parker, Guy Mitchell, 
Teresa Brewer, The Bell Sisters and Ros¬ 
coe Ates. Lewis R. Foster, director. 

Republic 

• John Russell, “The Champ From Brook¬ 
lyn,” with Alex Nicol, Audrey Totter, Charles 
Winninger, Hope Emerson, Joseph Wiseman, 
Barry Kelley, Jess White, Grant Withers, 
Eddie Waller, Henry Morgan, and Horace 
McMahon. William A. Seiter, producer-di- 
ector. 

R.K.O.—Radio 

• William Snyder, “Second Chance,” (3-D 
Eastman Color) with Linda Darnell, Robert 
Mitchum, Jack Palance, Milburn Stone, For- 


AMERICAN SOCIETY 
OF CINEMATOGRAPHERS 

FOUNDED January 8, 1919, The Ameri¬ 
can Society of Cinematographers is com¬ 
posed of the leading directors of photog¬ 
raphy in the Hollywood motion picture 
studios. Its membership also includes non¬ 
resident cinematographers and cinematog¬ 
raphers in foreign lands. Membership is 
by invitation only. 


Officers And Board of Governors 

Charles G. Clarke, President 
Fred W. Jackman, Exec. Vice-President 
Arthur Edeson, First Vice-President 
Milton Krasner, Second Vice-President 
Arthur Miller, Third Vice-President 
William Skall, Treasurer 
John W. Boyle, Secretary 
Robert de Grasse, Sergeant-at-Arms 
John Arnold 
Lee Garmes 
Alfred Gilks 
Victor Milner 
Hal Mohr 
Ray Rennahan 
Joseph Ruttenberg 
Leon Shamroy 

Alternate Board Members 

Joseph Biroc 
William Daniels 
Paul Eagler 
Sol Halprin 
Winton Hoch 
Charles Lang 
Joseph LaShelle 
Sol Polito 
John Seitz 
James Van Trees 


tunio Bonanova, Rudolpho Hoyos, Jr. Rudy 
Mate, director. 

• Nick Musuraca, “Arizona Outpost,” (3-D 
Eastman Color) with Virginia Mayo, Dale 
Robertson, Stephen McNally, Arthur Hunni- 
cutt, Rober Keith, Jay C. Flippen, Whit Bis- 
sell, William Phillips and Morris Ankrim. 
Alfred Werker, director. 

20th Century-Fox 

• Leon Shamroy, “The Robe,” (Cinema- 
Scope, Technicolor) with Richard Burton, 
Jean Simmons, Victor Mature, Michael Ren¬ 
nie, Dean Jagger, Betta St. John, Jeff Mor¬ 
row, Michael Ansara and Nicholas Koster. 
Henry Koster, director. 

• Joseph MacDonald, “How to Marry A 
Millionaire,” (CinemaScope, Technicolor) 
with Betty Grable, Marilyn Monroe, Lauren 
Bacall, William Powell, Rory Calhoun, David 
Wayne, and Cameron Mitchell. Jean Ne- 
gulesco, director. 

• Edward Cronjager, “Twelve-Mile Reef,” 
(CinemaScope, Technicolor) with Terry 
Moore, Robert Wagner, Gilbert Roland, J. 
Carrol Naish, Harry Carey, Jr., Jacques Au- 
buchon, Angela Clarke and Peter Graves. 
Robert D. Webb, director. 


• Joseph LaShelle, “Be Prepared,” with 
Clifton Webb, George Winslow, and Frances 
Dee. Henry Levin, director. 

Universal- International 

• William Daniels, “Brady’s Bunch,” (Tech¬ 
nicolor) with Maureen O’Hara, Jeff Chand¬ 
ler, Suzan Ball, John Mclntire, Charles 
Drake, Noah Berry, Jr., Jay Silverheels, Den¬ 
nis Weaver, and Jim Bannon. George Sher¬ 
man, director. 

• Russell Metty, “Tumbleweeds,” (Tech¬ 
nicolor) with Audie Murphy, Lori Nelson, 
Chill Wills, K. T. Stevens, Russell Johnson, 
Madge Meredith, and Roy Roberts. Nathan 
Juran, director. 

• Carl Guthrie, “Ma and Pa Kettle Hit The 
Road Home,” with Marjorie Main, Percy 
Kilbride, Alice Kelley, Alan Mowbray, Brett 
Halsey, Emory Parnell, Oliver Blake and 
Stan Ross. Charles Lamont, director. 

• Cliff Stine, “Wings of The Hawk,” with 
Van Heflin, Julia Adams, Abbe Lane, George 
Dolenz, Antonio oreno, Rudolfo Acosta. Budd 
Boetticher, director. 

• Maury Gertsman, “All-American,” with 
Tony Curtis, Lori Nelson, Richard Long, 
Palmer Lee and Paul Cavanaugh. Jess Hibbs, 
director. 

Warner Brothers 

• Carl Guthrie, “Three Sailors and a Girl,” 
(Technicolor) with Jane Powell, Gordon 
MacRae, Gene Nelson, and Sam Levene. Roy 
del Ruth, director. 

• Sidney Hickox, “Blowing Wild,” (U. S. 
Pictures) with Gary Cooper, Barbara Stan¬ 
wyck, Ruth Roman, Anthony Quinn, and 
Ward Bond. Hugo Fregonese, director. 

• Peverell Marley, “The Charge At Feath¬ 
er River,” (3-D, Warner Color) with Guy 
Madison, Frank Lovejoy, Vera Miles, and 
Dick Wesson. Gordon Douglas, director. 

Independent 

• Daniel Fapp, “Money From Home,” (Hal 
Wallis Prod.) (3-D, Technicolor) with Dean 
Martin, Jerry Lewis, Richard Haydn, Pat 
Crowley, Gerald Mohr. George Marshall, di¬ 
rector. 

• Floyd Crosby, (World Films, Inc.) with 
Rod Cameron, Tab Hunter, Richard Erd- 
man, John Dehner. E. A. DuPone, director. 

• Gilbert Warrenton, “The Great Jesse 
Raid,” (Robert L. Lippert Prod) (Ansco- 
Color) with Williard Parker, Barbara Pay- 
ton, Tom Neal, Wallace Ford. Reginald Le 
Borg, director. 

• John Alton, “I, The Jury,” (Parklane 
Prodns.) (3-D, Color) with Biff Eliot, Peggie 
Castle, Margaret Sheridan, Preston Foster. 
Harry Essex, director. 

• Joseph Biroc, “The World For Ransom,” 
(Plaza Prodns.) with Dan Duryea, Marion 
Carr, Reginald Dennt, Patric Knowles, Doug¬ 
lass Dumbrille. Robert Akdrich, director. 

• Ellis Carter, “Captain John Smith and 
Pocahontas,” (3-D, Color) with Anthony Dex¬ 
ter, Alan Hale, Jr., and Robert Shayne. Lew 
Landers, director. 
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TERROR IN 3-D 

(Continued, from page 243) 

3-D film for Warner Bros., “The Charge 
at Feather River.” This is an outdoor 
epic in three-dimension in which the 
audience will catch a thrown knife 
between the eyes, and suffer similar 3-D 
fates. Marley is enthusiastic about the 
stereo technique as a story-telling 
medium, and cannot praise too highly 
Mr. M. L. Gunzburg, head of Natural 
Vision Corp., and his technicians who 
were so very helpful and co-operative 
in the filming of the two features. 

Commenting on the third-dimensional 
trend, Marley says simply: “In 3-D you 
can tell where everything is in relation 
to everything else, just as in real life. 
I guess you could use a lot of high- 
flown words to describe stereo—but 
when you boil it right down, it’s just 
plain more impressive than a flat 
picture.” 

“Futurewise,” according to Pev Mar- 
ley’s reckoning, “3-D plus a fairly wide 
screen, plus stereophonic sound will 

be ur 


WHAT'S NEW 

(Continued from page 206) 

2nd floor. Third floor is devoted to 
cinematography, recording and editing. 
Several other departments are soon to 
be moved to fifth floor. 

• 

Low-cost Meter —Saul Bower. Inc., 114 
Liberty St., New York 16, N.Y., an¬ 
nounces company is now U.S. distri¬ 
butor of the popular palm-sized Euro¬ 
pean-made Minirex II photoeletric ex¬ 



posure meter. It has a range of shutter 
speeds from 1/1000 second to 2 min¬ 
utes; diaphragm stops from f/22; film 
speed ratings from 10 to 100 ASA. 
Price is $9.95. 

3-D Previewers — SOS Cinema Supply 
Corp., 602 W. 52nd St., N.Y. City, of¬ 
fers complete projection units for pre¬ 
viewing 3-D films. Included are 2 pro¬ 
jectors, 2000' magazines, coated lenses, 
1000-w lamphouses. 


3-D PREVIEW PROJECTORS 

Hot Only 3~B, Bat 3-Way/ 

• You get 2 matched, interlocked 35mm pro¬ 
jectors for double film previewing. 

• You can run separate sound and separate pic¬ 
ture interlocked. 

• You can use this outfit for day-in, day-out 
screenings. 

PRODUCEtlS—with the S.O.S. 3-D Preview Outfit 
you can be sure you 9 re right before you go ahead . 

COMPLETE EQUIPMENT CONSISTS OF 2 matched 35mm U.S. 
Navy Type projectors mechanically coupled; 2000' magazines; 
110 volt Constant Speed Motors; Series I coated lenses with 
focusing mounts; built-in soundheads and 1000W lamp- p 

houses. All for bench mounting. 

3-D HIGH FIDELITY AMPLIFIER, photocell, mike and 


intercom inputs .---$195.00 

DC Exciter Lamp Supply.... $125.00 


3-D High Fidelity Speaker in bass reflex cabinet .$ 89.50 

PORTABLE ENOUGH to use on location or anywhere on 
the set for the all important rushes so vital for continued 
3-D shooting. 

DELIVERIES 6 to 8 weeks—get your orders in now! 

S.O.S. CINEMA SUPPLY CORP. “&S; 1 ’ 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 

RATE: 10c per word—minimum ad $1.00. Words set in capital letters, 15c per word. Display format 90c per line. 


STUDIO & PRODN. EQUIP. 


FOR SALE 


WANTED 


NEW KINEVOX STEREOPHONIC Syn¬ 
chronous Magnetic recorders and 
playbacks. Write for details. 

NEW ACM I OLA FILM Editing Machines 
16mm and 35mm. 3 months delivery, 

from .....-.$ 539.50 

3-D PREVIEW PROJECTION SYSTEM. In¬ 
cludes 2 projectors & interlock. 995.00 

HALLEN B22 SYNCHRONOUS RECORD¬ 
ER with 5 rolls 17y 2 mm tape..._. 1095.00 

ARRIFLEX 35mm CAMERA, 3 lenses, 

tripod adapter, batteries, etc. 895.00 

AURICON CINEVOICE Sound Camera, 

compl.- 495.00 

MAURER LATE MODEL CAMERAS with 
syncmotor, rackover, magazine., sun¬ 
shade, filter holder, like new. 3495.00 

NEW 1500 Watt FRESNEL SPOTS with 

8 " condenser . — 39.50 

EYEMO NEWSREEL CAMERAS Mod. 71 

less lens, as is . 99.50 

EYEMO SPIDER TURRET Newsreel Cam¬ 
eras, Mod. 71 less lens, as is—. 295.00 

WESTERN ELECTRIC MOVIOLA Com¬ 
posite pix/sound. Rebuilt .~. 595.00 

DEPUE 35mm DOUBLEHEAD Sound & 

Picture Printer . 2,950.00 

NEW FILM EDGE NUMBERING MA- 

chines, 16 or 35mm . 1,995.00 

SCHUSTEK (B&H) OPTICAL 35/16 Pix 

Reduction Printer, reb . 2,995.00 

NEW PROF. TITLER & Accessory Kit, 

$250 val . 159.50 

WALL MOVIETONE 35mm Single Sys¬ 
tem outfit, $7000 val. 3,995.00 

VERTICAL ANIMATION STAND, $1900 

value . 995.00 

NEW COLLUX COLOR Temperature Met¬ 
er. Reads Kelvin, foot candles. Com¬ 
pact 2 y 2 " face, compl w/6 filters, 

case .-. 275.00 

10,000 Watt Sunspot on rolling stand.. 119.50 

NEW 500/750W FRESNEL SPOTS, 6" 

lens, med. bip. 19.95 

CASH PAID FOR USED EQUIPMENT. 

TRADES TAKEN. 

Dept, f Cable: SOSOUND 

S.O.S. CINEMA SUPPLY CORPORATION 
602 W. 52nd Street New York 19 


FOR SALE 


EYEMO 71 TURRET as new $300.00. 16mm. 

Auricon Cine Voice S.O.F. Camera with 3 
lens turret, complete with mike and cables 
inc. case and one lens. Like New $500.00. 
TUTHILL'S, 166 Washington St., Binghamton, 
New York. 


FEARLESS BLIMP for Mitchell Standard or NC; 
400 ft. bi-pack magazines can also be used; 
220 volt 3-phase in-a-door motor for Mitchell 
Standard; also 220 volt interlock motor for 
Mitchell; 35mm. Baltar F2.3 in Mitchell 
Mount; RCA 201 Sound 16mm. Projector with 
snyc motor drive. J. BURGI CONTNER. A.S.C., 
P. O. Box 1008, New Canaan, Conn. 


PROCESSING Machine, used one year, has 2000 
ft. magazine, day-light operating. Designed 
for reversal processing. GEORGE CANNING, 
3918 Leybourne Ave., Toledo 12, Ohio. 


BASS . . . Chicago. Cinema headquarters for 
43 years offers money saving buys in guar¬ 
anteed used equipment. Cine Special, 4 lens 
turret, C mt., 1" F:1.4 Ektar, 4" F:2.5 Cooke 
Panchrotal, 0.7" F:2.5 Comat W.A., 6 " F:4.5 
Cooke, Optical view finder, 2 extra 100 ft. 
chambers, deluxe comb, case $2768.00 value 
for $1475.00; Cine Special 1, single sprocket 
image reflex finder, 1" F:1.9,, 6 " F:4.5, 15mm. 
F:2.7, comb, case $1200.00 value for $499.50; 
B.&H. 70DE, hand crank and rewind, 1" F: 1.4 
Cooke Ivotal. deluxe comb, case $345.00; Vic¬ 
tor V, 1" F:2.7 Cooke foe. mt., 2" F:3.5 Wol- 
lensak $147.50; H-16 Standard Bolex, 1" F:1.4 
Bioter, 2" F:3.5 Cooke, 3" F:2.5 Wollensak 
$550.00 value for $325.00. Best buys . . . 
Best trades always 

BASS CAMERA CO. 

Dept., 179 W. Madison St., Chicago 2, Illinois 


WE BUY, SELL AND RENT PROFESSIONAL AND 
16mm. EQUIPMENT, NEW AND USED. WE 
ARE DISTRIBUTORS FOR ALL LEADING 
MANUFACTURERS. RUBY CAMERA EX¬ 
CHANGE, 729 Seventh Ave., New York City. 
Established since 1910. 


AUDIO AKELEY single system sound camera com¬ 
plete with Akeley sound head. Gyro tripod, 3 
lenses, view finder, Maurer mixing amplifier. 
Complete with cables, power supply and W. E. 
microphone. CAMERA EQUIPMENT CO., 1600 
Broadway, New York 19, N.Y. Cable Cinequip. 


16MM DOUBLE film feed systems—sync projec¬ 
tors, Sales and service on all types of motion 
picture equipment. SUBURBIA FILMS, 1650 
John Street, Fort Lee, N. J. 


16MM NEWSREEL negatives and fine grains 
G.O.P. and DEM. conventions, 12,000' sound 
and silent. Complete coverage. Box 1164, 
AMERICAN CINEMATOGRAPHER. 


16MM HOUSTON processing machine. Model 
KIA. Like new. List $5,500.00. Bargain at 
$3,500.00. CAMERA EQUIPMENT CO., 1600 
Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 


CINE-SPECIAL 11, has run 5000 ft. film. Ektar 
FI .4; extra 100 ft. magazine; Optical side 
finder; sports finders. Guaranteed absolutely 
top quality—by the seller. BAKER DRUG 
CENTER, Baker, Oregon. Best offer takes it. 
Consider no less than $750.00. 


NEW B&H 70-H, Cooke 1" 1.4, 400 ft. maga¬ 
zine, 115 volt 8-64 fps motor, 70-H case. 
Shot 800'. $900.00. Box 416, Oklahoma City, 
Okla. 


WALL 35 MM. pilot pin camera movements. 
Brand New. Perfect for building 3-D cameras. 
J. BURGI CONTNER, P. O. Box 1008, New 
Canaan, Conn. 


BELL & HOWELL 70D will run sound film, two 
lenses $169.00; 16mm. Densitometer new 

$329.00; Rebuilt 16mm. step printer $9500. 
Photos on request. GREAT LAKES MOTION 
PICTURES SERVICE, 12037 Grand River Ave., 
Detroit 4, Mich. 


MAURER—16mm. Model D synchronous film re¬ 
corder complete with mixer, 4 extra channels, 
power supply, noise reduction microphone, 
cables, cases, extras. ARRIFLEX. 35mm. cam¬ 
era—will consider trade, want Fearless blimp. 
SONIC FILM RECORDNG, INC., 548 Lake 
Shore Drive, Chicago 11, Illinois. 


WANTED 


URGENTLY WANTED BACK COPIES AMERICAN 
CINEMATOGRAPHER: April, • June, July 1947, 
February 1953 issues. BOX 1173, AMERICAN 
CINEMATOGRAPHER. 


USED 16MM. Single system sound camera; Print¬ 
er and Developing machine. DON GOODWIN, 
3733 7th Ave., Sioux City, Iowa. 


WE'RE READY WHEN YOU ARE 
Auricons, Moviolas, Printers, Recorders, Lights, 
Cameras, etc, 

WE TRADE OR TAKE CONSIGNMENTS 
SET YOUR OWN PRICE—WE'LL GET IT 
Western Union Private Wire — WUX New York 

S.O.S. CINEMA SUPPLY CORPORATION 
Dept. f. Cable: SOSOUND 

602 W. 52nd Street, New York 19 


IMMEDIATE CASH PAYMENT FOR 
CAMERAS AND EQUIPMENT 

NEED EYEMOS (SINGLE LENS AND TURRET), 
MITCHELLS, ARRIFLEX, DE BRIES, B&H 
STANDARDS AND HI-SPEEDS, WALLS, AKE- 
LEYS, CINE SPECIALS, AURICONS, MAURERS, 
FILMOS. ALSO BALTARS, COOKES AND OTH¬ 
ER LENSES. SOUND STAGE, LABORATORY 
AND EDITING EOUIPMENT OF ALL TYPES 
REQUIRED. PLEASE SHIP INSURED OR FOR¬ 
WARD DESCRIPTIONS AIRMAIL. IMMEDI¬ 
ATE PAYMENT. 

GORDON ENTERPRISES • 5362 N. Cahuenga 

NORTH HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 


WANTED TO BUY FOR CASH 

CAMERAS AND ACCESSORIES 
MITCHELL, B&H, EYEMO, DEBRIE, AKELEY 
ALSO LABORATORY AND CUTTING ROOM 
EQUIPMENT 

CAMERA EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
1600 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 19 
CABLE: CINEQUIP 


WANTED 

Mitchell — Akeley — B&H — Wall — Eyemo 
Cameras — Lenses — Equipment 

NATIONAL CINE EQUIPMENT, INC. 

209 West 48th St., New York, N.Y. 


MAURER MODEL E sound recorder, complete. 
AURICON sound camera. Box 1172, AMERI¬ 
CAN CINEMATOGRAPRER. 


COMPLETE OLD COLLECTIONS of AMERICAN 
CINEMATOGRAPHER. Period of Silent Films 
1920-1928. Good price if complete and in 
good condition. Address offers with price di¬ 
rectly to MR. FRITZ SCHLUEP. 14, rue de 
Carouge, GENEVA, SWITZERLAND. 


F&B PAYS MORE 
FOR USED 16/35MM EQUIPMENT 

WRITE — WIRE — PHONE 
FOR OUR CASH OFFER 

FLORMAN & BABB MU. 2-2928 

70 W. 45TH ST. NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 


WANTED 

ALL 16-35MM production, laboratory, and edit¬ 
ing equipment. From single items to complete 
studios. Will accept used equipment in trade. 

THE CAMERA MART, INC. 

1845 Broadway New York 23, N.Y. 


CAMERA & SOUND MEN 


PRODUCTION Unit available for small budget en¬ 
terprises. TV commercials, dramatic features. 
CREATIVE ADVERTISING, 200 Main Street, 
Orange, New Jersey. 


EUROPEAN PRODUCTION CREW 

We will have a full production crew in England 
and the continent during July and August. Avail¬ 
able to take on a few additional assignments. 

Experienced People • Finest Equipment 
MAJOR FILMS 

Schenectady New York 


"3-D" 35MM STEREO camera and services avail¬ 
able. SAMUEL KRAVITT, 1096 Chapel, St., New 
Haven, Conn. 


16MM. CAMERMAN desires permanent affiliation 
with TV or commercial productions. Experienced 
cinematographer, sound, edition and lab. 
MARCUS WHITAKER, 319 Thuss Ave., Nash¬ 
ville 11, Tenn. 


NORTHERN and CENTRAL CALIFORNIA 16-35mm 
General camera work, TV backgrounds. KEN 
ALLEN, 2501 Moraga St., San Francisco 22. 
LOmbard 4-2886. 


CAMERAMAN AVAILABLE for assignment in the 
PHIPIPPINES and nearby territories. 16 and 
35mm B&W or Color. RCA sound if needed. 
WILLIAM H. JANSEN, A.S.C., 651-B, Inverness, 
Santa Ana, Manila, P. I. 


LABORATORY & SOUND 


SOUND RECORDING at a reasonable cost. High 
Fidelity 16 or 35. Quality guaranteed. Com¬ 
plete studio and laboratory services. Color 
printinq and lacquer coatinq. ESCAR MOTION 
PICTURE SERVICE, INC., 7315 Carnegie Ave¬ 
nue, Cleveland 3, Ohio. Phone ENdicott 1-2707. 


SAVE TIME ON 16MM PROCESSING! 

Same day service on 16mm reversal machine 
processing. DuPont & EK films in all lengths. 

WESTERN CINE SERVICE 
114 East 8th Avenue Denver 3, Colorado 


HIGH Fidelity RCA 16mm, and 35mm. sound 
recording. Magnetic to optical, from 35 and 
171/2 synchronous tape, 1 / 4 " and 16mm. 
sound stripping. 25 years experience. Studio 
facilities. SONIC FILM RECORDING, INC., 
548 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago 11, Illinois. 
WH. 3-1440. 


SLIDES, PHOTOS & FILMS 


NATURAL COLOR SLIDES, Scenic, National Parks, 
Cities, Animals, Flowers, etc. Set of eight $1.95. 
Sample and List 25c. SLIDES, Box 206, 

La Habra, California. 
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Total destruction •.. to order 


Much as the director might like to, he cannot destroy a city for the sake 
of his motion picture. Nor can he sit and wait for a holocaust. 

Instead—he creates models of incredible ingenuity; couples them 
with consummate artistry in photography and processing; 
produces scenes of awe-inspiring reality. 

To aid producer and director in projects such as this; 
to assist in matching film and mood; to co-operate with processor, 
exchange, and exhibitor; Kodak maintains the Eastman Technical Service 
for Motion Picture Film with branches at strategic centers. 

Inquiries invited from all members of the industry. 
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Address: 

Motion Pitture film Department 

EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester 4, N. Y. 


East Coast Division Midwost Division 

342 Madison Avenue 137 North Wabash Avenue 

New York 17, N. Y. Chicago 2, Illinois 


r Wnst Coast Division 
6706 Santa Monica Btvd, 
Hollywood 38, California 




Behind the scenes ... 


WASHINGTON, D. C.-The newest 
development in sound movie making 
took the spotlight this year when the 
“Top of the Ten Best” films were pre¬ 
miered by the Washington Society of 
Cinematographers before an enthusi¬ 
astic audience in the nation’s capital. 

With the 
introduction 
of magnetic 
sound on film 
last year by 
Bell & How¬ 
ell, the pro¬ 
duction of 
amateur 

HAVEN TRECKER, ACL m()vies ^ 

sound was made easy and inexpen¬ 
sive ... as demonstrated by this show¬ 
ing of Maxim Award-winning films. 

Haven Trecker, whose sound film, 
“Bulbs and Beauty,” was chosen by 
the Amateur Cinema League as one 
of the ten best for 1952, has called this 
development in sound “. . . one of the 
biggest thrills of home movie making.” 

This year, all ten films were sound- 
striped* at the Bell & Howell labora¬ 
tories. Then each winner recorded his 
sound with a Filmosound 202. Simple 
controls make it possible to reverse 
the film and erase recording errors as 
often as necessary. Projection of the 
film with sound can be made immedi¬ 
ately after recording is completed. 

Bell & Howell is proud to have had 
a part once again in the successes en¬ 
joyed by all ten winners. 

For any movie maker—beginner or 
advanced amateur—there is Bell & 
Howell equipment to fit your purse 
and purpose. It’s the choice of ama¬ 
teurs and professionals the world 
over. 

For more information about this 
fine equipment, see your author¬ 
ized Bell & Howell dealer, or call 
Western Union Operator 25. 



of this year’s world premiere of 
the "Top of the Ten Best”films! 




*SOUNDSTRIPE is the iron oxide sound 
track that can be applied to any 16 mm film, 
both single- and double-perforated. Even op¬ 
tical sound films can have soundstripe added 
without harming the original optical track. 
Filmosound 202 . . . from $699. 


“BULBS AND BEAUTY,’’ Haven Trecker s 
award-winning sound film, presents the Mo- 
mence, Illinois, Gladiolus Festival in all its 
gorgeous color. Sound was added after the 
processed film had been soundstriped at the 
Bell & Howell laboratories. 


Bell & Howell makes it fun to make 
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